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U. S. Foreign Policy 


Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA 


Communion breakfast talk to the Loyola College Alumni, 
Montreal, Canada, March 13, 1955 


I. Groundwork of 
U. S. Foreign Policy 


yxy briefly, U. S. foreign policy 

today, like that of the entire free 
world, has been shaped in reaction 
‘0 Communist theory and practice. 
Just a few words about each will 
suffice. 

Marxists employ an altogether 
liferent definition of “just” and 
“unjust” wars from the one the rest 
of the world uses. In the History 
of the Communist Party of the So- 
tiet Union edited by the Commis- 
ion of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet 
Union (International Publishers, 


New York, 1939), which is a sort 
of Bible for party workers, occurs 
the following statement on wars: 


It is not to every sort of war that the 
Bolsheviks were opposed. . . . The 
Bolsheviks held that there are two 
kinds of war: 


a) Just wars, wars that are not wars 
of conquest but wars of liberation, 
waged to defend the people from for- 
eign attack and from attacks to en- 
slave them, or to liberate the people 
from capitalist slavery, or, lastly, to 
liberate colonies and dependent coun- 
tries from the yoke of imperialism; 
and 


b) Unjust wars, wars of conquest, 
waged to conquer and enslave foreign 
countries and foreign nations. (pp. 
167-68) 
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One part of this distinction tells 
the whole story of our struggle with 
world Communism today: wars “to 
liberate the people from capitalist 
slavery, or, lastly, to liberate col- 
onies and dependent countries from 
the yoke of imperialism” are, to all 
Communists, “just wars.” By Marx- 
ist definition, a capitalist society 
is oppressive and “imperialistic.” 
When Russian and Chinese Commu. 
nists incessantly charge the democ- 
racies with being “imperialistic,” 
they are not merely manufacturing 
“big lies.” They are simply repeat- 
ing what has been Marxist doctrine 
for over a century: that capitalist 
countries are, in Marxist theory, op- 
pressive and “imperialistic.” It is 
an a priori judgment, rather than a 
cunning distortion of facts. 

Communist practice has con- 
firmed this pivotal theme of Marxist 
theory. Back in 1945 our hope was 
that Stalin would not be so doctrin- 
aire as to shape Soviet postwar for- 
eign policies according to this rigid 
Marxist theory. He need not have. 
Earl Browder, then head of the 
American Communist party, went 
to Moscow to urge him not to. 
Browder was fired for his trouble. 
All I wish to say here is that our 
hopes were not mere day-dreams. 
The Catholic Church has a whole 
body of social doctrine, but Arch- 
bishop Roberts of England has re- 
cently deplored our failure to reduce 
it to practice. People frequently 
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profess one thing and practice an- 
other. 


Promises REPUDIATED 


The first sure sign that Stalin was 
going to repudiate all the promises 
he made in the wartime conferences 
with President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill (and with Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee at Potsdam) came in Stalin’s 
election-day speech of February 9, 
1946. In that speech Stalin com- 
pletely changed the tune he had been 
singing during the war, about the 
war being a war in defense of 
“Mother Russia,” about his willing- 
ness to set up a system of collective 
security and all the rest of it. He 
didn’t repudiate everything in so 
many words. But he did clearly 
repudiate our wartime alliance, be- 
cause he openly reverted to the hide- 
bound Marxist interpretation of 
World War II as an “imperialistic” 
war as far as everybody but the 
USSR was concerned. 

I recall that speech very vividly 
because I was teaching a course in 
Russian Communist Society at the 
University of Detroit at that time, 
and I feared then that the jig was 
up. If we believe in free will, we 
cannot assume that it had to be so. 
The tragedy is that Stalin made that 
deliberate choice. I think that be- 
fore the world convulsion we are 
witnessing is over history will prove 
that it was a catastrophic blunder on 
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his part, just as the Korean aggres- 
sion was a piece of utter stupidity. 
How the cunning Georgian ever 
stumbled into that latter folly, un- 
less Mao Tse-tung called the play, 
is a mystery to me. Nothing was 
better calculated to alert the United 
States and the entire free world to 
the need of arming to the teeth. 
Perhaps Stalin underestimated the 
little man from Missouri who hap- 
pened to be President of the United 
States in that fateful hour. 


CoMMUNIST PRACTICE 


All I need do to round out Com- 
munist practice as a determining 
factor in shaping U.S. foreign pol- 
icy since the war is to catalogue the 
other measures the Communists 
have adopted in pursuance of their 
crystal-clear determination to dis- 
tupt the non-Communist world and 
slave as much of it as they can 
under the Hammer and the Sickle. 

This catalogue includes the ab- 
sorption of the Baltic States (accom- 
plished in June, 1940) and all of 
Eastern Europe (in direct violation 
of the Yalta Agreement), their re- 
fusal to cooperate in the Marshall 
plan and their unsuccessful attempts 
to prevent the restoration of Europe 
uder it, the Berlin blockade, the 


Korean aggression, the subversion 
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of Indo-China, more recent threats 
of invading Formosa and such over- 
all manifestations of hostility as the 
continued build-up of Communist 
armed might and the interminable 
use of the veto in the United Na- 
tions Security Council. Various “in- 
cidents” merely confirm the general 
pattern. 

Communist theory, implemented 
in this alarming way, has therefore 
shaped the contours of American 
foreign policy, especially since 1948. 

At the same time, a fundamental 
factor in U.S. policy is the almost 
universal determination to avoid 
war, if war can be avoided. We 
mean to avoid a “big” war if what 
President Eisenhower calls “the 
courage to be patient” can possibly 
avoid it. Recklessness in this re- 
gard is at a very low ebb among 
Americans as of today. Moreover, 
and this is newer, we are determined 
to avoid even “small” wars on the 
Korean model. 

Finally, Americans are remark- 
ably united, despite some “go it 
alone” talk a while back, to preserve 
our alliances (NATO, SEATO, and 
bilateral mutual-defense treaties 
with the Republic of Korea, Japan 
and Nationalist China). As a mat- 
ter of fact, when one recalls how 
fond the Republican party was back 
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in 1919-1920 of making a refrain 
of George Washington’s warning 
against entering into “entangling al. 
liances,” Secretary Dulles’ almost 
unremitting shopping-by-air for new 
alliances represents a political revo- 
lution in his party. I suppose noth- 
ing comparable can be found in our 
history. William Jennings Bryan’s 
naive proliferation of arbitration 
treaties with 30 nations before 
World War I was shadow-boxing, 
pure and simple. 

I could mention a fifth element 
in the groundwork of our policy— 
the determination to spare nothing 
necessary to adequate arming—but 
this is obvious. 


Il. Three Major Changes 
Since January, 1953 


This solid groundwork—as solid 
as paper alliances can be, anyway 
—is not a matter of debate across 
the border. We did begin a “great 
debate” on foreign policy back in 
December, 1950, with Senator Taft 
and former President Hoover ques- 
tioning basic elements in this 
groundwork, but it fizzled out when 
the MacArthur firing and debate 
exploded. This also fizzled out. We 
are amazingly united on fundamen- 
tals. 

Off-hand, I can think of three sig. 
nificant changes in our foreign pol- 
icy since January, 1953, when the 
Eisenhower Administration took of- 
fice: 
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A) In regard to the European 
phase of our foreign policy, Secre- 
tary Dulles first resorted to the 
threat of making an “agonizing re. 
appraisal” of our commitments to 
Europe in case France failed to rat- 
ify the European Defense Commu- 
nity treaty. We now seem prepared 
to settle for whatever we can get in 
the form of military cooperation 
from our NATO allies. On March 
12 President Eisenhower gave Ev- 
rope reassurances about our readi- 
ness to keep American troops on the 
Continent if the Paris agreements— 
the Mendes-France substitute for 
EDC—were formally accepted by 
the French Parliament. This repre- 
sents a return to the Truman-Ache- 
son policy of not trying to coerce 
allies. 

B) Again, after initially putting 
almost all our eggs in the one basket 
of threatening “instant and massive 
retaliation” as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion, both in Asia and in Europe, 
we now seem less naive about the 
efficacy of this oversimplified strat- 
egy. It didn’t work in Indo-China, 
and may not be working in regard 
to Formosa. The Reds know that 
we are just as fearful of “throwing 
the Sunday punch,” as we say, a8 
they are of receiving it on the chin 
—perhaps more so. This exag- 
gerated threat backfired. Mao called 
our bluff and we failed to deliver. 

C) We are, I believe, thinking 
again more in terms of limited re- 
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pulsion of Communist aggression, 
but here our policy is, I am afraid, 
somewhat bogged down. Mr. Eisen- 
hower campaigned in 1952 against 
the Korean war. He advocated 
“withdrawing” our forces—ground 
troops, that is—from Asia. More- 
over, our so-called “new look” mili- 
tary policy reduces our ground 
forces. General Ridgway, our Army 
Chief of Staff, insists that we do 
not today have the troops to fight 
“brush-fire” wars. On the other 
hand, Admiral Radford, Chief of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, has 
insisted that we can use naval and 
air power in a limited war. 

Right here is a question of policy 
that might have far-reaching effects. 
It now looks as if the United States 
would show less restraint should it 
again have to resort to arms to “con- 
tain” Communist aggression, and 


} “containment,” rather than “liber- 
} ation,’ 
} concern. 


is definitely our immediate 
But the more power we 
intend to use, the slower we are to 
commit any power to active fighting. 
Mr. Dulles says Mao and even our 
Asian allies wonder if we aren’t a 
“paper tiger.” We are beginning 
to wonder a little ourselves. 

At the risk of oversimplifying, I 
might venture this opinion: the 
American people today are in about 
the same mood as the British in the 
fall of 1939. We feel we have given 
thout all the ground we can afford 
to give in Asia. Strong as is the 
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President’s horror of war, he will be 
under extremely heavy pressure to 
turn the switch if the Chinese Reds 
mount anything that looks like an 
invasion of Formosa. I only hope 
and pray that Mao understands our 
national mood today better than 
Hitler understood the mood of the 
British in the fall of 1939. 


I think it is true to say that the 
American people feel we have been 
“pushed around” in Asia—not to 
speak of Europe—about as much 
as we can tolerate without endan- 
gering our national security. We 
feel, I am quite sure, that we can- 
not hold our Asian allies if we take 
any more aggression lying down, 
and that if Mao prepares an attack 
on Formosa (I do not say attacks 
Formosa, but simply prepares an 
attack on it) this means that we are 
going to have to fight him sooner or 
later anyway, so we had better do 
it sooner than later. This is my 
guess, which I believe to be well 
grounded. 


Ill. The Formosan Issue 


What I am saying, to be more 
specific about it, is that we are com- 
mitted to the defense of Formosa 
(including, of course, the Pesca- 
dores Islands, whose status is the 
same as Formosa’s) but not, as yet, 
to the defense of Quemoy and Matsu, 
unless the attack on the offshore 
islands gives clear indications of 
being preparatory to an attack on 
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Formosa. The simple fact is that 
Peiping has already for some time 
announced to the whole world that 
it intends to invade Formosa. Gen- 
eral Van Fleet has said that if the 
Chinese say they will do anything, 
they have to go ahead and do it at 
the risk of “losing face” if they do 
not. We know to our sorrow that 
when Peiping threatened to inter- 
vene in Korea if we crossed the 
38th Parallel, despite General Mac- 
Arthur’s confidence that they were 
bluffing, they weren’t bluffing. I cer- 
tainly do not mean to be alarmist, 
but the facts, to my mind, bear no 
other interpretation than that the 
situation in the Far East is extreme- 
ly dangerous. 

Sir Winston Churchill surprised 
everyone on February 23 when, in 
replying to a Laborite question from 
the floor, he showed himself cold to 
a roundabout suggestion that he 
meet with Premier Chou En-lai of 
Red China to discuss the Formosan 
situation. He replied that Red China 
had scorned the recent invitation of 
the United Nations to attend Secur- 
ity Council meetings looking to a 
peaceful solution. He gave the clear 
impression that Red China was not 
behaving in a way to make discus- 
sion of her admission to the UN at 
all useful, and urged Britons to re- 
member that the question of the off- 
shore islands, which would not in- 
volve Britain, should be left to the 
United States, which, he implied, 
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had reason to fear that the seizure 
of the islands would be a stage in 
the invasion of Formosa. 


BritisH 'Po.icy 


British policy, as I understand it 
and as it was reiterated on March 
8 by Sir Anthony Eden, favors with- 
drawal of Chiang’s forces from the 
offshore islands in return for a 
promise not to attack Formosa, but 
with the further suggestion that a 
final settlement regarding Formosa 
be worked out by the United Na- 
tions. Sir Anthony does not think 
the time ripe for this settlement just 
now, however. 

He seems to imply that the Red 
Chinese have some claim on For- 
mosa. This is where U. S. policy 
sharply divides from British. We 
are at fault, I believe, in not hav- 
ing publicized our view properly. 

To whom does Formosa belong? 
Japan acquired it in 1895 when it 
defeated China in the Sino-Japan- 
ese war. Before that it was Chinese, 
of course, but was China really a 
united nation that far back? In any 
case, the United States acquired it 
from Japan by military means in 
World War II. We agreed to cede 
it at the proper time—that is, when 
we made peace with Japan—to the 
Republic of China, to wit, National- 
ist China. Nationalist China has it 
through U. S. sufferance. The ques- 
tion was by-passed in the Japanese 
treaty because Great Britain, one 
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of the signatories, wanted Formosa 
to go to the People’s Republic of 
China, i.e., Mao’s regime, which it 
had rather precipitately recognized 
—without, I might add, getting even 
the courtesy of a Red Chinese en- 
wy sent to London. 


U. S. Posirion 


I should think that the United 
States on two scores had prior rights 
to decide what to do about For- 
mosa: 1) our Government seems to 
own the island as a prize of war; 
amd 2) the United States has the 
responsibility of “containing” Red 


j Chinese aggression in the Far East, 


where Great Britain is in no posi- 
tion to prevent the Red Chinese 
fom overrunning everything in 
ight, including Singapore. The 
japanese took it with very little 
trouble, and the Red Chinese could 
probably do the same unless we 
sand in their way, as we do. These 
we pretty overpowering claims on 
the part of the United States, aren’t 
they? 

Now as for any feasible solution 


jlo the tensions in that area, I think 


ur Government is ready to con- 


jsider them, so long as they really 


we feasible. It looks to me as if 
Britain is leading from weakness 
id mainly interested in avoiding 
ttouble where it is weak. We are 
not only strong in the Far East but 
ttposed to danger if we do not pro- 
ect ourselves by containing Red 
a. 
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IV. Prospect for 
the Long Pull 


Even if we avoid war, we must 
frankly concede that our long-range 
prospects are not too rosy. 

In Asia especially, there is reason 
to doubt whether a purely military 
defense against the fanning out of 
Communism will prove adequate. 
Western colonialism has left a heri- 
tage of distrust and resentment, 
which Communists know only too 
well how to exploit. Some months 
ago there was talk of an expanded 
U. S. program of economic aid to 
Asia, but Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey is said to have vetoed 
it as more than our national budget 
would stand. 

Economic aid is certainly no 
panacea. For one thing, it requires 
administration by skilled personnel, 
which we seem to lack. Nevertheless, 
I think we are making a mistake in 
failing to share our wealth with the 
peoples of Asia, if only to prove that 
we regard them as equals, that we 
are sincerely interested in their wel- 
fare. Communism makes an eco- 
nomic appeal which we are failing 
to counter. 

Finally, a word about Senator 
Knowland’s fears of an “atomic 
stalemate.’ Both sides, he reckons, 
may refrain from nuclear warfare 
out of dread of retaliation. This 
leaves the free world with its only 
decisive form of superiority neutral- 
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ized. The Reds have us outmassed 
in manpower. They can equal us 
in everything else, except probably 
naval power. So if it came to a war 
waged without nuclear weapons, 
how could we win? 

But suppose it never comes to an 
all-out war. What then? The ad- 
vantage in propaganda and subver- 
sion seems to lie definitely with 
them. They have Communist parties 
working for them in every country. 
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Even in economic strength, though 
we are far in front of them now, 
Russia is advancing at a faster rate 
than the United States. The long. 
range prospects are, indeed, not 
very rosy. 

Still, as Benjamin Franklin ob- 
served: “God rules in the affairs of 
men.” Provided we exhaust every 
other means of defense, we can win 
out if Divine Providence so decrees. 


We are in the hands of God. 





Europe: Memory and Unity 


Europe has a memory of union. A small continent that is a cape out of 
Asia, fringed by broken seas, islands and peninsulas, criss-crossed by moun- 
tains and rivers, invaded by one people after another, one conquering another 
and being conquered, and mingling and merging and then drawing together 
in solid and separate blocks, speaking a dozen languages and a hundred 
dialects, round-headed and long-headed, fair and dark, tall and short, Roman 
and Celt, Germanic and Slav, Basque, Hungarian, Lithuanian and Finnish, 
tracing their varied history back through obscure legends, poems, songs 
and artifacts of rude peoples and the pagan greatness of Greece and Rome, 
this continent would seem to defy unity. Yet once it did move towards unity 
and the memory of it haunts Europe still. 

The story has been often exaggerated, but the truth remains, more in 
aim than in realization, but surely in aim, upon the side of European unity 
during the Middle Ages—unity based on a common Faith in one Church of 
the Christ Who taught and Who lived both the great dignity and the vast 
interdependence of man, with a common motivation, common and high stand- 
ards in social and economic brotherhood and a common desire for political 
unity. The Middle Ages stood not at all on the side of disunity, few stand- 
ards (and those low) in economic life, or a glorification of diversity and 
the nation. These latter came in modern times——Rev. Raymond A. Mc 
Gowan to the Catholic Association for International Peace, Washington, 
D.C., Now. 12, 1954. 
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Morality of the A-Bomb 


Peter Lumsreras, O.P. 
Professor at the Angelicum, Rome 


Reprinted from the St. Louts Recister* 


cue destructive power of the 
atom bombs released on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, and the sub- 
sequent perfection those and other 
bombs have reached since August, 
1945, hold our present Occidental 
world in a state of tremendous fear 
in view of the slaughter and de- 
struction in which a new war would 
inevitably result. 

This terror has inspired many 
queries from Catholic people and 
very different pronouncements from 
Catholic writers and speakers. 

A difference of opinion is only 
natural. The classical Christian 
norms of warfare were given by 
theologians who lived at a time 
when warfare had but little affinity 
with ours; belligerents were exclu- 
sively the soldiers, battlegrounds 
and military objectives could be 
easily localized, and weapons could 
be controlled without difficulty. The 
killing, therefore, of a few pacific 
civilians together with a much 
greater number of fighting men was 
certainly per accidens, as it was 
said. Since conditions have changed 


considerably, we feel ourselves un- 
able closely to apply those tradi- 
tional principles and thus, lacking 
a sure guide, each one tries his own 
way. This is normal for human 
reason when confronted with prob- 
lems which do not conform to its 
standards. In such new and difficult 
topics truth is found by a few, after 
a long time, and after manifold mis- 
takes. 

I do not presume to be among 
those few; time is not yet mature. 
But I feel that pointing out some 
errors, as reported by radio and 
press, might help others to orien- 
tate their personal judgment in the 
right direction. 

First, the use of atomic weapons 
should not be said to be intrinsic- 
ally immoral. Were it such, it would 
be licit in no case. But we are told 
by Pius XII that there is a case in 
which it is licit. 

In his address to the delegates of 
the 8th Congress of the World 
Medical Association (Sept. 30, 
1954), to the question “Is modern 
total war, especially A.B.C. war- 
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fare, permissible in principle?” the 
Holy Father answered: 

There can be no doubt, particu- 
larly in view of the horrors and im- 
mense sufferings caused by modern 
warfare, that to unleash it without a 
just cause (that is to say, without its 
being ferced upon -us by an obvious, 
extremely serious and otherwise un- 
avoidable injustice) constitutes a 
crime worthy of the most severe na- 
tional and international sanctions. 
One cannot even in principle pose 
the question of the lawfulness of 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical 
warfare except in the case where it 
must be judged as indispensable in 
order to defend oneself under the 
circumstances pointed out above. 

It might not often happen that 
modern warfare meets all these con- 
ditions, conditions required by 
natural law as well as by His Holi- 
ness, before war becomes indis- 
pensable and absolutely necessary 
for a nation to defend herself. But 
that it becomes licit under these 
carefully specified circumstances 
shows it is not intrinsically or es- 
sentially evil; it is not immoral by 
its very nature. 


May Be Justiy Usep 


Thus, so long as atomic weapons 
are not absolutely prohibited by 
some international agreement, na- 
tions must be prepared for such a 
sad emergency. The Pope had pre- 
viously expressed himself on this 
point, speaking to the delegates to 
the 6th International Congress on 
Penal Law (Oct. 3, 1953): 
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The community of nations must 
reckon with unprincipled criminals 
who, in order to realize their ambi- 
tious plans, are not afraid to unleash 
total war. This is the reason why other 
countries, if they wish to preserve 
their very existence and their most 
precious possessions, and unless they 
are prepared to accord free action to 
international criminals, have no al- 
ternative but to get ready for the day 
when they must defend themselves. 
This right to be prepared for self- 
defense cannot be denied, even in 
these days, to any state. 

It is not wrong, then, to coop- 
erate in the making and perfecting 
of the atomic bomb, and statesmen 
and members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission are not to be 
blamed for allowing future develop- 
ment of that frightful weapon. 
The atom bomb may be justly em- 
ployed. 

But justly does not mean indis- 
criminately. The Holy Father in- 
sisted in the first quoted address: 
“When putting this method to use 
involves such an extension of evil 
that it entirely escapes from the 
control of man, its use must be re- 
jected as immoral.” 

We are tempted today to consider 
as military objectives all the cities, 
and as actual belligerents all the 
inhabitants, of the country we fight. 
The Pope in his Christmas Message 
of Dec. 24, 1939, warned us against 
this temptation: 

We have been forced to witness 4 
series of acts irreconcilable with the 
precepts of positive international law 
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and those of the law of nature, as well 
as with the elementary sentiments of 
humanity. . .. Among such crimes we 
must include . . . the unlawful use 
of destructive weapons against non- 
combatants and refugees, against old 
men, and women and children. 

The employment of the atom 
bomb to kill directly these innocent 
people, to destroy directly peaceful 
towns, is an action absolutely for- 
bidden by natural law. 


THE DousLe EFFECT 


It might happen that, when atomic 
weapons are employed to kill di- 
rectly the enemy’s fighting forces 
and to destroy directly a military 
objective, some innocent citizens 
are killed and some non-military 
spot is destroyed. This non-intended 
killing and destruction has always 
been justified by theologians on 
the principle of the double effect. 

But this principle is liable to be 
misunderstood. Statements such as: 
“If by destroying 20 million per- 
sons we were to preserve the lives 
and freedom of 400 or 800 million 
others, certainly the double effect 
principle would justify the dropping 
of an atomic bomb in a just war,” 
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if taken or reported apart from 
their context, are misleading. 

The principle in question re- 
quires not only that the bad effect 
be compensated for by the good 
one; it demands also that the good 
effect not be obtained through the 
evil one. We may not do evil that 
good may come from it; the end 
does not justify the means. If it 
were otherwise, Caiphas would have 
rightly condemned Jesus to death, 
as it was expedient that one man 
die for the people, rather than that 
the whole nation perish. In order to 
save their country, soldiers may 
bomb the enemy troops, though 
foreseeing and permitting the death 
of the chaplain, the doctor and the 
nurses who accompany those forces. 
But they may not bomb an open 
city in order to discourage the ene- 
my and induce him to give up the 
war. 

Great as is our fear of Russian 
Communists, it is not greater than 
the terror Christian countries had, 
centuries ago, of Saracens or Turks. 
Nevertheless, Vittoria, the famous 
theologian, said explicitly: “Even 
in warfare against the Turks it is 
not lawful to kill their children. The 


1Qn reading this paragraph, Msgr. Philip M. Hannan, Chanoeller of the Wash- 
ington Archdiocese, whose words Father Lumbreras quoted, said: “My complete 
statement concerning the use of nuclear weapons, including the atemic bomb, is in 
agreement with the statement of Father Lumbreras. My complete statement included 
a brief exposition of the requirements of a just war as well as an explanation of the 
‘double effect’ principle which were the same as those enunciated by Father Lum- 
breras. Since my statement, which was made extemporaneously in reply to a question, 
was not reported in full, it was not available to Father Lumbreras.” 
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reason is clear: They are innocent.” 
The objection was raised: “Those 
children will fight against us later 
on,” to which the same Vittoria 
replied: “An evil may not be done 
with the view of avoiding a greater 
evil; it cannot be suffered that an 
individual be slain because of his 
future wrongful actions.” 

Though the use of the atomic 
bomb may be justified by its cause 
and by its effects, there is no reason 
to call for its immediate employ- 
ment. 

A hypothetical question is some- 
times proposed: since the Soviets 
are in an habitual state of plotting 
against our life, and since delay 
on our part might well be fatal to 
our nation’s self-defense, may we 
not unleash our atom bombs on 
Russian centers so as to destroy all 
their power for war—just as an as- 
sassin can be struck down, even if 
he is not actually raising a dagger 
or levelling a gun? The affirmative 
answer to this question is very haz- 
ardous. It has been said that there 
is nothing immoral in our exploit- 
ing to the full the fear our enemy 
will have that we will use the bomb. 
It might well be that, with the sug- 
gestion that he will use the bomb 
against us, our enemy is exploiting 
to the full our own fear. May we 
strike down an individual merely 
because he is saying he will put us 
to death? 

In order to exploit the Soviets’ 
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fear to the full, someone has sug- 
gested that we give them the im- 
pression that we are ready to use 
the bomb even indiscriminately. 
These are incongruous words. We 
can let the Russians know that we 
are more than ready to defend our. 
selves effectively against their at- 
tacks; we can intimate that, in spite 
of our right intention to conduct 
only a just defense, we might go, 
practically, further than we have 
planned. We can point out the ob- 
vious fact that in the prosecution of 
a war officers and soldiers do not 
always conform to orders received 
from their chiefs or their govern- 
ment; and hence that any abuse 
on the part of the enemy might 
have as a human consequence abuse 
on the part of our fighting men. 
To impress the enemy, however, 
with the idea that we nourish in- 
tentions as bad or even worse than 
his own would be to stimulate him 
to forestall us by an attack. 

Over and above the destructive 
power of the atomic bomb there is 
its threatening force. I hope, there- 
fore, that this fear on both sides 
will help, in a practical way, to solve 
conflicts in a more peaceful or, at 
least, in a less dangerous way. Since 
both sides have such destructive 
weapons, and since both know that 
the first attack will not destroy all 
the enemy’s efficiency, they can ex- 
pect the enemy to inflict retaliation 
and reprisals. 
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Vittoria wrote: 


War must be levied for the com- 
mon good, the public weal. If, then, 
the recovery of a city will indubitably 
occasion greater calamities in the na- 
tion, such as devastation of many other 
towns, the slaughter of a great mul- 
titude, the extreme provocation of the 
tuler . . . in this case there is no 
room for doubt that the ruler is 
obliged to forego his right and to ab- 
stain from levying war. 


No different is the advice given 
by Pius XII in his address to the 
16th International Congress on 


Military Medicine (Oct. 19, 1953) : 
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It is not enough to have to defend 
oneself against just any injustice in 
order to justify resorting to the vio- 
lent means of war. When damages 
caused by the war are not comparable 
to those of tolerated injustice, one 
may have a duty to suffer the injustice. 

May God help the rulers not to 
lose their heads and provoke in a 
moment of gloomy desperation 
something very close to the destruc- 
tion of the world. Aprés nous le de- 
luge is a phrase neither Christian 
nor humane. For us it can never 
be a guide to action. 


Discrimination against Oldsters 


We are faced with a growing problem of discrimination against those 





of mature and advanced age. The extreme accent on youth which seems to 
be a part of our current national philosophy is not justified by the facts. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that the older workers, properly 
placed, are more steady, more reliable and at least as productive as their 
younger fellows. In safety and attendance the records they compile set 
examples for younger workers to follow to advantage. Management’s in- 
vestment in training them is amply justified by the lower turnover rate 
among mature and older workers. 

As a Nation, we are growing older, both with respect to the population 
as a whole and our labor force. There are 42 per cent more workers over 
45 than there were in 1940. There are 40 per cent more workers over 
65 than there were 15 years ago. This trend seems certain to be acceler- 
ated in the years ahead. It is estimated that by 1970 almost half of our 
people of voting age will be 45 or over. 

In addition to the moral wrong involved, we cannot afford the waste 
that is caused by discrimination against older workers. It is far more 
profitable to have them productive than on public assistance. 

This is another area in which we must work to break down prejudice 
and promote understanding.—Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell to a 
Brotherhood Dinner, Washington, D. C., Feb. 22, 1955. 











Catholicism and Academic Freedom 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


Reprinted from THoucut* 


AN INTERESTING by-product 
of recent discussions of aca- 
demic freedom has been the charge, 
raised more frequently in private 
conversation and in oral discussion 
than in print, that religious convic- 
tion limits intellectual freedom. 
Where the conviction is merely pri- 
vate—so the charge seems to run— 
the limitation may not be too seri- 
ous. But where, as in the case of a 
Catholic, religious conviction leads 
to the acceptance of a teaching au- 
thority outside the individual, 
surely all pretense to intellectual 
liberty has been abandoned, for the 
Catholic accepts not only doctrine 
as defined now but potentially all 
doctrine that may be defined in the 
future. Surely, here is an intellectual 
servitude comparable, it has been 
darkly hinted, only to the Party 
member’s servitude to the Kremlin. 
If this is true, it follows that the 
Catholic scholar’s usefulness to the 
general academic community is in 
inverse ratio to the intensity of his 
religious convictions; and, as for 
Catholic academic communities, it 
is impossible to see how they can 


be concerned with a disinterested 
search for truth. Such places, it is 
hinted again, may be tolerated, but 
they are not really a necessary or 
useful element in the larger aca- 
demic life of the nation. 

In general, it is perhaps better 
not to reply directly to silly or out- 
rageous accusations. The Catholic 
body will not be mistaken, I think, 
in trusting that the fairmindedness 
of the American nation in general 
and of the academic community in 
particular will come to see the in- 
justice of such charges when, in 
time, we can make more apparent 
the meaning of a flourishing Cath- 
olic intellectual life in a democratic 
and pluralist society. No one con- 
cerned thinks that such a flor- 
escence as I have in mind actually 
exists in America today; but there 
are hopeful signs that it may be on 
the way, and such suspicions as 
non-Catholic fellow citizens of good- 
will entertain will, it is reasonable 
to hope, be finally quieted by events. 
Meanwhile, colloquy is never out 
of place in a pluralist society. At a 
time when academic freedom is 
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being discussed, the views of one 
Catholic may be of some interest. 


AAUP STATEMENT ON 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The following statement on aca- 
demic freedom was issued by the 
American Association of University 
Professors: 

The common good depends upon 
the free search for truth and its free 
exposition. Academic freedom is essen- 
tial to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom 
in research is fundamental to the ad- 
vancement of truth. Academic free- 
dom in its teaching aspect is funda- 
mental to the protection of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to free- 
dom in learning. It carries with it 
duties correlative with rights. 

It would not be fair to turn jest- 
ing Pilate’s question on that state- 
ment nor to quibble about what 
duties are referred to or who de- 
cides whether they are being met. 
The American ideal of academic 
freedom as it is worked out in our 
practice can clarify sufficiently the 
two operative terms, truth and 
duty. Our practical agreement on 
these matters is, however, obscured 
by the fact that discussions of aca- 
demic freedom—most of all those 
intended for the general public— 
are conducted in terms of a rhetoric 
that might well lead the public to 
believe that our universities are 
staffed with Cartesian angels or Ro- 
mantic sages, lonely seekers after 
truth whose admonitions society 
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will neglect at its peril, but who 
are, in turn, responsible to no one 
but themselves. 

The lonely seeker after truth is, 
of course, a rhetorician’s myth. 
Man is a social being in his intel- 
lectual life as well as in other re- 
spects. Without society, the human 
individual would never talk and 
probably never think at all. He 
would be Peter the Wild Boy, a most 
unlikely candidate for an academic 
chair. Man’s_ truth-seeking, ob- 
viously, does not lose its social 
character as the individual’s intel- 
lectual life grows in range and com- 
plexity. He enlarges his scope and 
deepens his insights precisely by 
associating himself with various 
truth-seeking societies. He learns 
with the mathematicians, the physi- 
cists, the historians. Such a view, 
of course, by no means excludes 
the possibility of originality, of in- 
dividual insight. But it seems a 
truism of intellectual history that 
individual insights take the form of 
a modification, more or less radical, 
of an existing tradition, and the 
value of the insight is ultimately 
best judged by the society that 
thinks within the tradition, for a 
tradition is simply the temporal di- 
mension of a society. 

Whatever we may say in our dis- 
cussions of academic freedom, in 
our practice we take account of the 
social character of human truth- 
seeking. Universities do not bring 
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together on their faculties lonely 
wise men who deal with things in 
general. They associate with them- 
selves physicists, linguists, his- 
torians, mathematicians. A _ uni- 
versity is a group of accredited rep- 
resentatives of various truth-seek- 
ing societies. This fact enables us 
to attach practical meaning to the 
word “duty” in the AAUP state- 
ment without involving ourselves in 
philosophic theories about truth, 
and, hence, to establish a practical 
dialectic of academic freedom. 
The individual scholar’s first pro- 
fessional duty, surely, is to the 
truth-seeking society, the discipline, 
which he represents in his univer- 
sity, and no one would seriously 
question the justice of making his 
continued reasonably good standing 
in that society a condition of his 
continued association with his uni- 
versity. If we may put a hypo- 
thetical and extreme case, let us sup- 
pose that a professor of mathe- 
matics of reasonably long service 
and good standing comes to the 
conclusion that quality is far more 
important than quantity, spends 
much of his time trying to per- 
suade his students of the vanity of 
mathematics, assigns mainly works 
on aesthetics, and sets his examina- 
tions accordingly. The professor’s 
conversion from mathematics may 
be indubitably sincere, the result of 
a personal search for truth. Fur- 
ther, he has done nothing that is 





not clearly within his rights as a 
citizen. He has made up his mind 
on a question of ‘value and ex- 
pressed his sincere convictions. Yet 
surely no one would say that aca- 
demic freedom would be violated if 
his university requested our pro- 
fessor’s resignation and replaced 
him with a more orthodox mathe- 
matician. 


A More Limitep FREEDOM 


This admittedly far-fetched hypo- 
thetical case may serve to reveal 
some rather basic assumptions that 
underlie our practice of academic 
freedom — as distinct from our 
rhetoric about it. Academic freedom 
is not simply one instance of the 
freedom of speech and opinion 
which every citizen enjoys. It is a 
freedom of a different sort and, in 
a way, more limited. A scholar is 
associated with a university by 
virtue of a prior commitment which 
has, in a sense, limited the freedom 
which, as a private citizen, he may 
exercise. His value to his university 
derives not from his freedom as a 
citizen but from the limiting com- 
mitment to one or another truth- 
seeking society. In our practice of 
academic freedom, in short, we 
necessarily take into account the 
paradoxical fact that man gains 
range, power and, in the end, more 
freedom by accepting limitation. 
The range and power of the physi- 
cist, for example, is gained through 
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his wholehearted incorporation of 
himself in the doctrine and disci- 
pline, the way of working, of the 
society of physicists. There are 
things the average citizen is free 
to believe that the physicist is not 
free to believe. For example, he can- 
not seriously entertain the convic- 
tion that physics is a false and futile 
science. But what the science of 
physics has contributed to the range 
and freedom of the human spirit is 
the result of just such voluntary 
acceptance of limit. 

The limitation imposed by prior 
commitment may come to the sur- 
face occasionally, as in the case of 
our hypothetical mathematician, but 
ordinarily it is not a fact of con- 
sciousness in the case of the indi- 
vidual scholar. He sees his disci- 
pline not as a restraint but as a 
path to truth and a way of working 
which satisfies what are called in 
some circles his “felt needs.” This 
is only to say that any good biolo- 
gist wants few things more than to 
be a biologist. He does not feel that 
it is a limitation of his freedom to 
make his continued devotion to 
biology a condition of his associa- 
tion with his university. 

For this reason, cases involving 
the prior commitment of the indi- 
vidual scholar to his art or science 
and his duty to the university 
through this prior commitment are 
rare. Consequently, the notion of 
prior commitment is not in the fore- 
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front of our consciousness when we 
think of academic freedom. Yet, as 
we shall see, it is of basic import- 
ance for an understanding of the 
relation of the individual Catholic 
scholar and of the Catholic uni- 
versity to the general academic 
structure of our pluralist society. 


AWARE OF DANGERS 


In suggesting that the problem of 
academic freedom be approached 
with a more acute consciousness of 
the corporate character of truth- 
seeking, I am, of course, perfectly 
aware of the dangers to the dy- 
namics of intellectual life that can 
derive from too rigid a systemati- 
zation of this corporate character. 
Power corrupts in academic societies 
as elsewhere, and in such societies 
there is a constant temptation to 
freeze tradition at a_ particular 
point, to make it a principle of stasis 
instead of ordered movement. To 
what extent, for example, the scho- 
lastic decadence of the late Middle 
Ages was due to the fact that aca- 
demic life was too firmly organized 
around the principle of the facul- 
ties might be a point worth raising. 

In our system as it is developing, 
however, there are many measures 
which administration, alert to the 
traditions of the university and the 
needs of society, can take to com- 
bat academic stodginess. It can 
give shelter and platforms to rebels 
within a discipline, taking the cal- 
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culated risk that it may be harbor- 
ing eccentrics. In case of a dispute 
within a particular field, the ad- 
ministration can see to it that both 
sides have a hearing within the uni- 
versity. Academic disciplines some- 
times show their vitality, like amoe- 
bae, by splitting. The administra- 
tion can, again with a calculated 
risk, favor such a process by estab- 
lishing the dissidents as a separate 
department. But, while there are 
opportunities for the university as 
a corporate body to exercise, if need 
be, a liberating effect upon the 
separate disciplines represented on 
its faculty, by favoring one or an- 
other development within those dis- 
ciplines, it is nonetheless true that 
in a free situation only the mem- 
bers of a truth-seeking society can 
determine the methods appropriate 
to a particular matter and the con- 
clusions arrived at in terms of those 
methods. 


A MartTHA-STATE 


If we Americans feel that truth- 
seeking societies should be free 
from dictation by university ad- 
ministration, we feel even more 
strongly that they should be free 
from interference by any state au- 
thority. This latter sentiment is pro- 
foundly rooted in the attitude 


toward the state which has de- 
veloped in our pluralist society. 
Faced with the religious pluralism 
of the nation, our Constitution for- 
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bade the establishment of any re. 
ligion. The nation assured the free, 
fruitful and peaceful development 
of its religious life by excluding the 
coercive power of the state from 
that area. I have remarked else- 
where that in our practice we have 
gone far beyond the letter of the 
Constitution. We rejected not only 
a religiously committed state but a 
metaphysically committed state. In- 
deed, we have gone even farther 
than this and we have in effect what 
we may call a Martha-state; it is 
interested in the practical rather 
than the theoretical and has always 
tended to leave theoretical matters 
to the free activity of its citizens. 
It is perfectly obvious that state in- 
terference with the proper activi- 
ties of any truth-seeking society, 
whether that society is concerned 
with religion, philosophy, science, 
or the arts, would not only end aca- 
demic freedom as we understand it; 
it would strike at the heart of the 
whole pluralist system which so far 
has brought us civil peace, prac- 
tical cooperation for the common 
good in secular matters and liberty 
of the spirit and intellect. 

A final reason for keeping in 
mind corporate bodies of truth-seek- 
ers as well as individuals in our 
thinking about academic freedom is, 
I believe, this: the corporate view 
provides a dialectic of academic 
freedom based on the realities of 
present American practice and sen- 
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timent and on their concrete his- 
torical antecedents. The alternative 
is to attempt to find a formula that 
will act as a charter of liberties 
and. responsibilities for all aca- 
demic professions. 

Such an attempt, ignoring the 
present and historical fact of the 
distinction of disciplines, is likely 
to result in a formulation too nar- 
row to cover all cases. For example, 
it is sometimes suggested that 
“scientific method” can be made a 
yardstick for the rights and duties 
of the scholar. To most English- 
speakers, “scientific method” means 
the method developed and used in 
such fields as physics or biology. 
There are other fields of study, the 
discipline of letters, for example, 
where such methods, and the habits 
of mind derived from constantly 
practicing them, have only limited 
application. If such a criterion 
were actually applied—of course, it 
never will be—it would put a strait- 
jacket on literary studies and the 
other “humanities” as well. 


A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 


A more serious objection, and 
one that brings us nearer to the 
heart of the matter, is that a gen- 
eral formula tends to get lost in 
philosophical disputation before 
any application can be made. It 
sounds like good, hard common 
sense to say: “Let the scholar fol- 
low the facts; they set the limits of 
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his responsible freedom.” But such 
statements immediately raise the 
question: “What are facts?” Not 
facts in biology, philology, physics; 
there is a consensus on such ques- 
tions, but facts in general, in ab- 
straction from any particular field 
of study. To put that question is to 
raise a problem which has divided 
philosophers ever since there were 
philosophers. “In what sense is an 
idea a fact?” is, I suppose, one way 
of putting the question that divided 
Plato and Aristotle. And today, if 
one asks philosophers: “What is a 
fact?” one will certainly be an- 
swered. Realists, Nominalists, Ideal- 
ists, Pragmatists, Logical Positiv- 
ists, Behaviorists—all the sects 
have answers, and the answers are 
all different. In short, our American 
society is philosophically as well 
as religiously pluralistic, and ironi- 
cally, when we talk about a common 
practical problem such as academic 
freedom, the more we can avoid 
philosophical issues, questions about 
things in general, the better chance 
we have of getting a working agree- 
ment (and in practical problems a 
working agreement is all that is 
necessary ). 

If one approaches the problem of 
truth-seeking, as we are trying to 
do, from the point of view of its 
social structure, it is possible to 
avoid raising philosophic issues un- 
necessarily. The “facts” in biology 
are what competent biologists agree 
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to call the facts. The same is true 
for any other field of study (except 
perhaps philosophy, which we will 
come to presently). In the frame- 
work of our pluralist society to say 
that “facts are the scholar’s proper 
discipline” is only another way of 
saying that the first obligation of 
the scholar qua scholar is to the 
way of working, to the tradition, 
of the truth-seeking society which 
he represents. 


PHILOSOPHICAL DISPUTE 


On the other hand, an effort to 
arrive at a general definition of 
academic freedom can only lead the 
discussion away from the sphere of 
the concrete and the practical into 
the mazes of philosophical dispute, 
where it is lost to the general, and 
even the academic, public or de- 
scends to them only in the form of 
rhetorical slogans which becloud a 
sane consideration of the practical 
issues involved. At no point, I be- 
lieve, has this unhappy combination 
of philosophizing and sloganizing 
generated a heavier smoke-screen 
than on the point with which we 
started, the relation of American 
Catholics and American Catholic 
universities to academic freedom in 
America. Discussion commonly 
takes the form of a contrast be- 
tween someone’s philosophy of dem- 
ocracy, or science, or Americanism, 
with the “authoritarian” attitude of 
the Church. The attitude of the 
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Church is variously established by 
bits taken from official documents 
such as papal statements, bits of his. 
tory, perhaps, or even by remarks 
of individual priests usually taken 
from Continental periodicals. From 
the comparison the conclusion 
emerges that only one who agrees 
with the philosopher of democracy 
is seriously interested in intellectual 
or academic freedom whereas the 
Catholic cannot possibly be. There- 
fore, the Catholic is not. (Actus 
dicitur a potentia!) 

There is, of course, no objection 
in principle to an approach to the 
problem on a philosophic or doc- 
trinal level. Sacral dialogue and 
sacral debate is an inevitable fea- 
ture of a pluralist society. If any 
non-Catholic in such a society as 
ours feels that his civil liberty, or 
the common welfare, or some insti- 
tution necessary to the common wel- 
fare such as academic freedom is 
threatened by Catholic doctrine, 
nothing is more in accord with our 
traditions than that he should ex- 
press his alarm and the reasons for 
it. Nor would Catholics be playing 
the game according to our rules if 
they refused to enter a dialogue on 
such a point on whatever level it 
was raised. 

But I do not believe it is unfair 
to insist that the dialogue be con- 
ducted on a meticulously scholarly 
level. It is perhaps not unfair to say 
that it has not always been con- 
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ducted on that level. Catholics have 
sometimes not even been permitted 
to interpret their own documents. 
That is, in itself, a work requiring 
considerable expertise. A papal 
statement, for example, must be 
taken in its context. And the con- 
text of such a statement is not only 
the entire document that contains 
it. It includes, besides, the concrete 
situation in which the document was 
issued; all other papal statements 
hearing on the problem; all Cath- 
olic doctrine relevant to the point 
at issue; and the relevant historical 
practices of the Church. Contextual, 
too, is the Latin language of the 
oficial text and the rather special 
tradition of Latinity in which these 
documents are composed. Once the 
contextual meaning, the real mean- 
ing, is determined, there remains 
the further problem of determining 
how the doctrine or admonition in 
question applies indiscriminately to 
a particular concrete situation. We 
are involved in a special field where 
the hasty conclusion of the non- 
expert is very likely to be wrong. 

While we Catholics do not object 
to questions about our position or 
even to attacks upon it (that is part 
of living in a pluralist society), it 
is rather trying to be constantly told 
by non-Catholics what it is that we, 
as Catholics, ought to think or feel 
on such a question as the present 
one. 


We will, of course, go on trying 
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to explain ourselves on a doctrinal 
as well as a practical level. But 
meanwhile we are faced with a 
practical situation where, I believe, 
rash judgments are likely to do 
harm. The more obvious harms and 
possible harms we can pass over. 
Rash judgments jar the sensibili- 
ties of those of us who teach in 
Catholic universities and who have 
always considered ourselves mem- 
bers in good standing in our special- 
ties and in the academic world in 
general. That is not important. 
Rash judgments might do harm to 
young Catholics who are planning 
academic careers. That is impor- 
tant, but it is hardly a clear and 
present danger. The clear and pres- 
ent danger it seems to me is this: 
rash judgments, the rhetorical over- 
flow of hasty philosophizing, pre- 
vent the formation of prudent judg- 
ments on concrete cases which, par- 
ticularly if they are now and then 
unfavorable, could be of consider- 
able advantage to Catholic universi- 
ties, to the entire academic com- 
munity and to the common good in 
the intellectual order. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS 


One need not resort to doctrinal 
subtleties or metaphysical flights. 
The notion of the independence of 
the separate discipline, the separate 
truth-seeking society, basic in any 
case to our whole structure of in- 
tellectual liberty and academic free- 
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dom, provides a criterion that will 
point the way to judgments in con- 
crete cases. The question then be- 
comes not “How can a Catholic 
really advocate academic freedom?” 
or “Can a Catholic university be 
free?” but rather “Are the various 
arts and sciences handled by Cath- 
olics and in Catholic universities in 
a way that meets the approval of 
the truth-seeking societies devoted 
to those arts and sciences?” For ex- 
ample, is biology in this Catholic 
university carried on by members 
of good standing and recognized 
competence in the society of biolo- 
gists? Are they free to determine 
their methods according to the 
agreement among biologists and to 
reach conclusions according to 
those methods? Do they offer their 
results to the approval of the so- 
ciety of biologists? Such questions 
are practical questions where a con- 
sensus can be arrived at on the basis 
of easily available data. 

I am quite confident that if the 
problem of academic freedom in 
Catholic universities is approached 
with such questions in mind the 
answer in most cases would be Yes. 
If, in some cases, the answer is No, 
the same sanctions should be ap- 
plied by the academic community 
as a whole to the offending Cath- 
olic university as to any other uni- 
versity in a similar situation. There 
are means of public censure, and 
the public censure is, at the same 
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time, a warning to young scholars 
that they associate themselves with 
the offending university only at the 
risk of their professional integrity. 
The a priori approach, on the other 
hand, resulting in such general 
statements as “There is no academic 
freedom in Catholic universities,” 
places Catholic universities outside 
the whole structure of the Amer. 
ican academic community. It con- 
fers upon them, of course, a free- 
dom from the discipline of that 
community. But that is a freedom 
which would be bad for Catholic 
higher education and a freedom 
which Catholic higher education 
does not want. 


CATHOLIC AND AMERICAN 


American Catholic universities do 
not exist only for the consideration 
of Catholic doctrine and its appli- 
cation to the American scene. That 
is indubitably one of their functions 
and, in a sense, their more special 
raison d’étre since it is a function 
which only they can perform. But 
simultaneously, our universities are 
educating American citizens, iidem 
cives et Christiani. If only for that 
reason—there are other and more 
important reasons—it is necessary 
that our universities be at the same 
time Catholic and American, in- 
tegrated through the common prac- 
tice of the arts and sciences into the 
American academic community and 
as a matter of course permitting to 
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the exponents of those arts and 
sciences the autonomy necessary for 
their practice. 

This, at least, is our ideal. 
Whether we have achieved the ideal 
in all cases it is not necessary to 
decide here. But those who have 
followed me so far will know where 
to go for the answer—or rather the 
answers. Not surely to ideologists, 
who are concerned (as they have a 
perfect right to be) with recom- 
mending their ideologies and with 
a priori solutions. The persons who 
are in a position to give a realistic 
judgment are the professors of the 
separate arts and sciences who are 
carrying on the everyday work of 
American academic life in research 
and teaching. In professional asso- 
ciations and the pages of specialist 
periodicals they are engaged in dia- 
logue with colleagues who are 
Catholics. They know whether 
Catholic scholars—in Catholic or 
non-Catholic universities—are free 
in their professional lives. And it is 
through assuring the freedom and 
integrity of the scholar’s profes- 
sional life, his life in a truth-seek- 
ing society, that academic freedom 
serves the common good. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Both theology and _ philosophy 
are academic disciplines. But they 
are disciplines of a special kind— 
the first admittedly so, and the 
second, as I shall try to show, so 
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in fact if not in theory. To apply 
the simple criterion for academic 
freedom which I have suggested for 
the other arts and sciences would 
be impossible in a pluralist society, 
and an attempt to do so would 
actually inhibit the complexity of 
our academic life and our spiritual 
and intellectual freedom. 

Theology actually presents fewer 
difficulties. It is a field of study con- 
cerned with religion, and religion is 
admittedly a point where in a 
pluralist society we agree to dis- 
agree. Tax-supported universities 
ordinarily do not have departments 
of theology. Many of our older in- 
dependent universities profess the- 
ology, and since most of these uni- 
versities are by origin and tradi- 
tion Protestant, their theology de- 
partments are Protestant. Theology 
in Yeshiva University means Jew- 
ish theology, and in Catholic uni- 
versities it means Catholic theology. 
Everyone with any sense for Amer- 
ican realities feels that this is ex- 
actly as it should be, and that it 
violates in no way our traditions of 
academic freedom. Indeed, if we 
evaluate the totality of the national 
academic life in terms of the plu- 
ralistic society that life serves, it 
is apparent that academic freedom 
would be seriously impaired if any 
serious body of truth-seekers, any 
discipline, could find no academic 
home. Few today would be pre- 
pared to deny that all varieties of 
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theology are serious disciplines and 
disciplines of great importance for 
the national life, whose basis in the 
religions of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition is being more clearly 
recognized of late. 


SacRAL COMMITMENT 


Yet theology is based on religious 
conviction, and if it is to find aca- 
demic expression at all—our ideal 
of academic freedom demands that 
it should find such expression— 
then it must be accorded a means 
of organizing itself which will take 
into account the nature of religious 
conviction. We have noted that any 
scholar’s connection with his uni- 
versity involves a prior commit- 
ment to his art or science and that 
no one really feels that it is a vio- 
lation of academic freedom to make 
the continuance of that commitment 
a condition of continued association 
with the university. Obviously, a 
physicist is expected to keep on 
being a physicist. But where the uni- 
versity professes religious neu- 
trality, the prior commitment is of 
a professional rather than a sacral 
nature. It would certainly be re- 
garded as a policy not in accord 
with our practice of academic free- 
dom if such a university used sacral 
commitment as a criterion in choos- 
ing its faculty or in its policies of 
tenure. 

The case is obviously different 
with a theological faculty. Here, the 
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prior commitment is dual. It in. 
volves a professional choice, of 
course—a commitment to the 
science of theology. But it involves 
as well a sacral commitment which 
is necessary to the professional com- 
mitment. Obviously, Protestant the- 
ology can be carried on only by 
Protestants. If a member of a Prot- 
estant theological faculty changed 
his sacral commitment, he would 
expect, I suppose, to submit his 
resignation. The situation on Cath- 
olic and, I have no doubt, Jewish 
theological faculties is similar. Yet 
no one feels that universities which 
conduct their theological faculties 
in this fashion are violating aca- 
demic freedom. Actually, they are 
furthering it. If there are going to 
be theological faculties, they must 
be organized in some such fashion, 
and theological faculties, Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic, are obviously 
necessary for the truth-seeking ac- 
tivity of a pluralistic nation such as 
ours; to assure to the nation the 
necessary variety and complexity of 
its truth-seeking is the primary pur- 
pose of academic freedom. 

The principle, then, of double 
prior commitment, professional and 
sacral, cannot be regarded as a vio- 
lation of academic freedom as we 
understand it, provided the uni- 
versity’s use of the principle is 
made perfectly clear to the aca 
demic world, the public and, of 
course, to prospective faculty mem- 
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bers; and provided, too, that the 
announced aims of the university 
cannot be met by using the more 
general policy of insisting only on 
a professional commitment. 


DISCIPLINE OF PHILOSOPHY 


While theology has always ac- 
cepted the mystery of religious con- 
viction as its starting point, phil- 
osophy has contended that it is a 
purely rational discipline. It was 
this contention that contradistin- 
guished the theological from the 
philosophical faculty in the Middle 
Ages (whence our universities and 
their practices descend). Philoso- 
phers considered things by the light 
of reason; theologians by the light 
of faith and revelation. The num- 
ber of things philosophers consid- 
ered had been reduced already in 
the Middle Ages by the recognition 
of the learned professions, law and 
medicine, and the liberal arts, lit- 
erary and mathematical studies, as 
separate disciplines with separate 
faculties. Beyond these, everything 
else we consider part of the life of 
learning, particularly the natural 
sciences, belonged to philosophy. 
Indeed, the history of modern aca- 
demic institutions could be profit- 
ably viewed in terms of the splitting 
off of the separate sciences from 
philosophy. Historically considered, 
the modern academic discipline of 
philosophy is simply what is left 
after the separate sciences—astron- 
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omy, physics, biology, etc.—went 
their own way. 

That may be one reason why the 
discipline of philosophy, in our gen- 
eral American university life, seems, 
when compared to any of the sep- 
arate arts and sciences, so chaotic 
and so lacking in consensus not 
only on results but on metheds and 
materials. It has, of course, some 
unity and some common standards. 
But I believe it is fair to say that a 
group founding a university today 
would have little difficulty, given 
the means and a little ordinary pru- 
dence, in establishing a physics de- 
partment that practically all our 
physicists would regard as adequate. 
And so with the other separate arts 
and sciences. But the group would 
have much more difficulty, certainly, 
in establishing a philosophy depart- 
ment which would be highly re- 
garded by all our philosophers. 

The present difficulties of phil- 
osophy, considered here only as an 
organized field of study, can be 
calmly faced, at least by those of us 
who are not professional philoso- 
phers. Those difficulties are, in part 
at least, the result of the historical 
process by which the more readily 
workable problems were separated 
from philosophy and established as 
the matter of the separate sciences. 
It would seem that by a deliberate 
process of simplification the sep- 
arate sciences establish a field with- 
in which a wide consensus can be 








attained but where the agreed re- 
sults always raise further questions 
which are unanswerable within the 
terms of the science. Two biologists, 
one a Deweyan and the other a 
Thomist in his philosophical per- 
suasion and both working on the 
same problem, might be in working 
agreement as to methods and re- 
sults within the science. They would 
differ not about biological results 
but about the wider meaning of 
those results, about such questions 
as “How does this datum fit in with 
the data of other sciences?”, “with 
the life of common sense and or- 
dinary consciousness?” 


ULTIMATE MEANING 
AND ULTIMATE VALUE 


As the sciences have gone their 
way, philosophy has been left with 
the problems of ultimate meaning 
and ultimate value. Such problems 
cannot be escaped. They are cer- 
tainly going to be discussed, and 
if they are to be discussed aca- 
demically, it seems that there ought 
to be an academic society to dis- 
cuss them since they do not pertain 
to the separate sciences. That society 
is the discipline of philosophy. It 
has been left with the hardest prob- 
lems and cannot escape its difficul- 
ties, as the separate sciences do, by 
artificial simplification. 

Philosophers themselves have, of 
course, interesting and pertinent 
suggestions to make as to the rea- 
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sons for their disagreement. Here, 
where we are concerned with the 
present intellectual situation in our 
pluralist society, it is not necessary 
to examine these. For our purpose, 
it is enough to point to the obvious 
fact that in the general American 
situation academic philosophy, for 
whatever reason, is not filling the 
social function it might be expected 
to fill in a pluralist society. It does 
not provide a purely human view of 
ultimate meanings which would 
form a common meeting ground for 
men of varying religious convic- 
tions. Actually, what unity with re- 
gard to values and ultimate mean- 
ings our society has—and it has 
proved, so far, to be enough for 
practical purposes—is a theological 
unity, the result of common ele- 
ments in our religious traditions. 
Religion, sometimes feared not 
without reason as a divisive force, 
has, in our situation, proved to be, 
in its free diversity, a principle of 
unity. The discipline of human rea- 
son is, on the other hand, so divided 
that it does not even provide a vo- 
cabulary for such discussions as 
this. When one talks to the Amer- 
ican public at large, even the aca- 
demic public, one must abandon the 
language of philosophy—which lan- 
guage would one choose?—for 
common language and common 
sense. 

How, then, in view of our de 
facto philosophical diversity are we 
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to regard the academic discipline 
of philosophy when we consider the 
question of intellectual and aca- 
demic freedom in America? We 
can all agree, I believe, that if 
we do move to a greater philo- 
sophical unity it must be by an 
uncoerced movement of informed 
minds. A state-supported _ phil- 
osophy propagated in _ tax-sup- 
ported schools is as foreign to our 
traditions as a state-supported re- 
ligion. Further, it is quite certain 
that we are not going to give up 
philosophy as an academic disci- 
pline. If it has disappointed us as 
a uniter of free minds, it has proved 
a valuable aid to many individuals 
in the intelligent coordination of 
their personal lives. In this latter 
respect, it may be noted, philosophy 
has performed for some individuals 
a function similar to what religion 
has performed for others and a 
combination of the two for still 
others. It is an aid in providing 
depth and complexity to the system 
of values, the pattern of conviction, 
with which the individual confronts 
life. And here it is noteworthy that 
philosophy makes its contribution 
to the common good of our pluralist 
nation in somewhat the same way 
as religion does. It works within our 
secular — and _non-philosophical — 
society through persons who, by 
their free choice, have been affected 
by it. 

In addition, philosophy—or some 
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philosophies — share a common 
ground with religion. Both have 
something to say about God and 
about the nature of moral values. 
We need not go into the mysteries 
of human conviction or speculate 
at all about what philosophy really 
is or ought to be. As far as the in- 
tellectual structure of our pluralist 
society is concerned, philosophy 
functions in much the same way as 
theology. In terms of that structure, 
then, it is perhaps fair to regard it 
as. like theology, a sacral discipline. 
By a sacral discipline I mean a 
discipline which deals with matter 
of the highest importance but about 
which we Americans do not de facto 
agree. We will keep on debating but 
without impatient efforts to get 
agreement by any kind of coercion 
(particularly coercion on the part 
of the state). We agree, at least, to 
disagree and to conduct our com- 
mon affairs, including education 
and our attitudes toward education, 
in the light of that disagreement. 
Most philosophers, including most 
Catholic philosophers, would not 
regard their field as sacral, like 
theology, and most of them feel that 
some kind of general agreement can 
be reached about ultimate mean- 
ings without appeal to purely re- 
ligious criteria, faith or revelation. 
Some kind of broad philosophical 
agreement would no doubt be of 
advantage to a pluralist society. It 
would facilitate discussion of our 
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common problems and be highly 
relevant to such fields of common 
interest as law. Meanwhile, even 
philosophers would perhaps be will- 
ing to agree that, even if philosophy 
is not essentially a sacral discipline, 
it at least plays the role of a sacral 
discipline, here and now, in Amer- 
ican society. 


PRINCIPLE OF DUAL 
Prior COMMITMENT 


In view of that fact, it does not 
seem to Catholic universities really 
contrary tothe spirit of academic 
freedom as it is understood and 
practiced in America to use what 
we have called the principle of dual 
prior commitment in conducting 
their philosophy departments. Cath- 
olic philosophy departments try to 
present, of course, as broad a view 
as possible of philosophy as a 
whole. They offer courses in think- 
ers outside the Catholic tradition, 
such as Descartes, Hume, Kant, the 
American Pragmatists. But phil- 
osophy is not professed precisely 
as it is professed in religiously neu- 
tral universities. No attempt is made 
to represent all points of view in 
faculty opinion. (Very few phil- 
osophy departments succeed in 
doing this anyway.) Nor is status 
in the general society of philoso- 
phers the sole criterion in making 
appointments. In short, policy in 
philosophy, unlike policy in the 
separate arts and sciences, re- 
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sembles somewhat the general 
American policy in theology de 
partments. 

This policy is necessary if Cath- 
olic universities are going to per- 
form their function in our pluralist 
society. As employed in the Catholic 
tradition, philosophy is Janus- 
faced. As elsewhere, philosophy is 
for it the science of ultimate mean- 
ings, taking the pieces of knowledge 
discovered in the separate arts and 
sciences, coordinating them with 
the data of common sense and com- 
mon living, trying to fit them into 
a reasonable pattern which will be 
human wisdom. For the Catholic, 
however, human wisdom is not the 
only wisdom available to man. 
There is, in addition, the wisdom 
found in revelation and reached, 
we hold, by means of a divine gift 
called faith, a religious wisdom. 

Catholic tradition, not without 
wavering and discussion, has ar- 
rived at a firm policy in dealing 
with the relation of these two ap- 
proaches to wisdom. Religion does 
not blot out all human wisdom so 
that human intellectual effort is a 
vain and futile thing. Revelation is 
not a substitute for human intel- 
lectual effort in the arts, sciences, 
or philosophy, nor does it supply 
data, methods, or results for such 
efforts. That alternative the tradi- 
tion has definitely rejected. On the 
other hand, the indivisible human 
person is not condemned by the 
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gift of faith to live in two uncon- 
nected worlds, one of religious and 
the other of human wisdom. This 
alternative, proposed by Siger of 
Brabant and others, has also been 
rejected. The Catholic is committed 
neither to a radical religious anti- 
intellectualism (called in America 
“fundamentalism”) nor to a kind 
of intellectual schizophrenia. Human 
wisdom and revealed wisdom can- 
not be incompatible. They can be 
joined within the human person 
into a Christian wisdom, a pattern 
of conviction which will satisfy the 
needs of his mind, his will, his sen- 
sibility, as well as the added drive 
of his religious faith. To help him 
achieve this wisdom, the Catholic 
insists that his philosophy face the 
world of human knowledge with 
one face while with the other it 
confronts theology. 


CHRISTIAN WISDOM 


Wisdom does not change, but the 
human apprehension of wisdom 
does. The Catholic regards doctrine 
as both a permanent and a dynamic 
thing. The Church is not like a great 
cathedral, built in the distant past 
to stand in the same posture for 
ever. It is more like a living thing, 
growing, adapting itself to its sur- 
roundings but not changing its na- 
ture. In quite a different and per- 
haps less organic way, human wis- 
dom grows. Discoveries are made 
in the sciences and perhaps the arts. 
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New data, new attitudes, new points 
of view come into philosophy. De- 
veloping doctrine and developing 
human knowledge confront each 
other in a constant dynamic inter- 
play. In this interplay, Christian 
wisdom is developed and constantly 
renewed. The academic reflection 
of the interplay is the dialogue be- 
tween theology and philosophy. 
Now, the informing principle of 
the Catholic university is not, as 
many non-Catholics believe, “scho- 
lastic” philosophy, if that means 
what is found in handbooks. To 
call it “Thomism” is less inaccurate, 
provided one remembers at the same 
time that Thomas did not regard 
himself as a philosopher. He was a 
member of the theological faculty 
and his contributions to philosophy, 
important as they may be, were 
thrown out in the course of his 
major effort, the formation of a 
Christian wisdom, in which phil- 
osophy entered as one component. 
Thomas, in short, is a great mo- 
ment, perhaps up to the present the 
greatest moment, in that dialogue 
between human and revealed knowl- 
edge of which we have been speak- 
ing. Among his contributions to the 
dialogue not the least important are 
his attitude of mind and his way 
of working, the calm confidence 
that the world, however mysterious, 
is not a muddle, that in that mys- 
tery man can find some points 
where human knowledge is possible, 
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and that whatever truth man can 
reach by the use of his intellect will 
not, when properly understood, 
contradict what is told him in rev- 
elation—revelation, of course, being 
also properly understood. Without 
the gift of faith, Christian wisdom 
is impossible. But it is impossible, 
too, unless the human mind is free 
to investigate, by its own light, the 
world that lies before it. In shar- 
ing this calm confidence, the Cath- 
olic university, when it is true to 
the best in its traditions, is Thomist. 
That is why Catholic universities 
insist on joining, through their 
faculties of arts and sciences, the 
free truth-seeking activities of the 
nation. 

It also explains why Catholic uni- 
versities use in philosophy as in 
theology what I have called the 
principle of dual prior commit- 
ment. An important function of a 
philosophy department in a Cath- 
olic university is to engage in that 
dialogue of which we have been 
speaking. That does not mean that 
we regard the philosopher as a 
mere foil to the theologian. The 
more conscious the philosopher is 
of his function as the interpreter of 
purely human truth-seeking, the 
more lively and fruitful the dia- 
logue will be. On the other hand, 
if a philosopher is to spend his 
time in that dialogue, he must feel 
that the dialogue is worthwhile, 
that results have been obtained, and 
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that further results can be obtained. 
It is hard to see how one without 
faith could have a great interest in 
a dialogue between reason and 
faith. Catholic universities do, then, 
have Catholic philosophy depart- 
ments in a sense in which they do 
not have Catholic biology, physics, 
or literature departments. Other- 
wise, they could not fulfill their 
function of developing a Christian 
wisdom appropriate to a_ pluralist 
society. 


A SERVICE TO 
THE Common Goop 


One hardly need belabor the 
point that the development of such 
a wisdom is a service not only to 
the Catholic body but to the com- 
mon good, for the common good in 
a pluralist society requires of sacral 
groups not that they water down 
their doctrine to an inoffensive but 
useless brew but rather that each 
be true uncompromisingly to the 
truth it sees. It demands, too, that 
each group develop, on its own 
terms, attitudes which will incor- 
porate the ideals of freedom and 
of a civic brotherhood extending 
across sacral lines, without which 
a pluralist society would soon be- 
come a bear-garden. For the de- 
velopment of such Catholic think- 
ing, it would seem that a specifically 
Catholic university life is necessary 
in America. Catholic tradition is 
complex and subtle, and Catholic 
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problems in a pluralist society are 
not easy. Our universities, how 
ever, give us our best chance to de- 
velop a kind of Catholic thinking 
appropriate to the American scene, 
a kind of thinking, it goes without 
saying, uncompromisingly true to 
the truths of faith, but at the same 
time prudent, flexible, keenly aware 
of the secular values of the nation 
of which we are a part. 

In insisting on serving the com- 
mon good in and through their own 
traditions and in maintaining uni- 
versities for that purpose, Catholics 
recognize that other sacral groups 
feeling the same necessity have the 
same civil and academic rights as 
we have. Protestant and Jewish in- 
stitutions of higher learning in- 
dubitably serve the common good 
of our pluralist society. Nor do 
Catholics feel that, in a pluralist 
society, it is either necessary or de- 


sirable that all universities be re- 
ligiously oriented as ours are. The 
religiously neutral university has an 
established place in the American 
scene, a fact Catholics neither ques- 
tion nor deplore. 

A complex pluralist nation like 
ours requires above all variety in 
higher learning. It follows that 
there would be no academic free- 
dom as America understands it if 
Catholic universities and other uni- 
versities organized on comparable 
principles could not exist or were 
regarded as merely tolerated insti- 
tutions, occupying a kind of aca- 
demic demi-monde. We must pre- 
serve the real pluralistic freedom 
we have attained in our social ex- 
perience and beware of simplicist 
theories or slogans which praise 
academic freedom but which would, 
if applied to our actual situation, 


kill that freedom. 


Spirit of Individualism 

One of the chief impediments to the participation by the laity in the 
Liturgy is that philosophy of individualism produced by the Renaissance. 
The emphasis on personal at the expense of corporate achievement has 
infected the worship of Catholics so that many regard private prayer as 
necessarily more meritorious (somehow more pious) than public prayer. 
They therefore fill in the time of Mass with prayers on their own account 
or, if they follow from their missals, each person does so as if perform- 
ing an individual, isolated act of personal devotion.—Cardinal Lercaro as 
quoted in the TasLet (London), Jan. 29, 1955. 












Should Priests Speak Up 
In Union Elections? 
The Editors of WORK 


Reprinted from Worx* 


._. priests in the area of Rock Island, IIl., spoke out against 
the Communist-dominated Farm Equipment Union during the 
representation election in January at International Harvester’s Farmall 
plant, they were not setting any new precedent for the clergy. In the 
past four years—since the line has become clearly drawn between Com- 
munist and non-Communist unions—not only priests but ministers and 
rabbis too have thrown their weight against Communist unions. 

Such appeals in the past have not always been successful. In 1950, 
for example, just before a big election at the General Electric plant in 
Schenectady, N. Y., a letter from the Catholic Bishop of Albany was 
read from every pulpit in the diocese. He declared the United Electrical 
Workers (UE) to be a “tool of the Communist Party and therefore the 
enemy of God and the Catholic Church.” But the UE won the election 
anyway by an overwhelming majority. 

Other cities could be named where such appeals also failed miserably. 

Probably the biggest reason for the success of the Rock Island 
appeal was the solid groundwork laid by Father William T. O’Connor 
of St. Ambrose College. Over the past twenty years, his voice has been 
heard often on the picketline, in union halls, in labor schools and in 
other places where he could support the cause of social justice. As a 
result, many workers not only developed a confidence in Father O’Connor 
but also didn’t think it strange for a Catholic priest to speak about con- 
troversial union matters. 

Yet even people who applauded the Rock Island appeal could not 
but ask themselves once more this important question: when should 
priests take sides in a union issue? There are several different positions 
that people take on this: 

1. “Priests should never get mixed up in such matters in any 
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fashion.” Albert Fitzgerald, president of the United Electrical Workers 
(with which FE is affiliated), seems to hold this position. He called 
the priests’ anti-FE statements “a foul injection of religion” into in- 
ternal union matters. 

Others holding this position might explain that the Church’s mission 
is spiritual and that therefore a priest should limit his sermons and 
other activities to spiritual matters. 

2. “Priests should regularly give instructions to the laity on what 
they should do.” This position, at the other extreme would have laymen 


ai constantly running to the clergy for blueprints on what to do in the 
al temporal order. 
re 3. “Priests should intervene only in exceptional circumstances.” 
This is actually Father O’Connor’s position. In a mimeographed bulle- 
mm y Pp grap 
tin after the election, Father O’Connor stated: “Normally, Catholic 
ind y 


priests would never interfere in a contest between two bona fide unions. 
This Farmall election was an exception because of the Communist dom- 


50, ination of FE.” 


in Actually, there was another reason why the priests in the Rock 
- Island area had to stick their necks out: the absence of vigorous and 


h influential leadership among the Catholic laity. Commenting on the 
ord election, Donald McDonald wrote in the Davenport Messenger, Catholic 





” weekly in the Rock Island area: 

j Even the priests who are most active in the labor apostolate say they are 

* not happy when—because of inaction of the laity—they must ‘take this 

nd “last resort” of direct instruction of workers from the pulpit. . . . 

Or Priests and laity have each their proper function in the field of Christian 

en social action, and if the laity fail to do their part in a clearcut moral situa- 

te tion, the priests have to move in and take direct action. But when they move 
in, as they must, they run the risk of involving the Church later where 

8 the morality is not so clearcut... . 

or We know several [Catholic laymen] who have worked tirelessly—fre- 

n- quently at personal hazard to themselves—in the cause of loyal American 
unionism. Nevertheless, the fact stands that the majority of the laity among 
the workers were passive and uninfluential. And somebody had to fill the 

ot * 

id moral vacuum which resulted. 

an 4. There is still another position, a further development of the 
preceding one, which can be expressed in these words: “Priests should 

ny intervene only in exceptional circumstances, but avoid using the pulpit.” 


The priest in the movie “On the Waterfront” took an active role in 
cleaning up a racket-bound local union. In the absence of strong anti- 
racketeering leadership among laymen, he stepped in himself and 
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prodded others to join the battle. But he never used the pulpit as a 
weapon in this necessary fight. 


Supporters of this position feel that the pulpit, the place from which 
the Word of God is preached, should not be used to divide but rather 
to unite men in Christ. A partisan pulpit in any election, union or other- 
wise, however weighty the issues may be, weakens this bond of soli- 
darity, they argue. 

The issue is still alive. Last month the Catholic Herald Citizen, dio- 
cesan weekly in Milwaukee, ran a front-page editorial entitled: “Clergy 
Has Duty To Warn Against Red-Run Unions.” The editor had his eye 
on the large Allen-Bradley plant in Milwaukee, where several thousand 
workers are now represented by a UE local. Its right to represent Allen- 


Bradley employes will be challenged soon by the CIO’s International 
Union of Electrical Workers. 


Ends and Means 


A serious outbreak of the secularist disease has shown up recently, even 
in quite orthodox religious circles. It is a manifestation of the ends-and- 
means error—probably the most persistent of moral illusions. Shady means, 
it is argued, are all right in political life provided that they achieve a good 
end. How often during the last few years have we seen this position infer- 
entially supported in even responsible newspapers—or heard it repeated 
on television panels! A certain good end—good politically, good morally 
-—is set forth; then it is implied that a set of morally reprehensible means 
are justified because the end in view is so good. 

Like every manifestation of the Machiavellian spirit, the reasoning is 
ultimately impractical. For it leads to the most disastrous perversion of 
politics: when bad means are used to achieve a good end, almost inevitably 
there is a tendency for the means to become the end and for the end to 
become merely a means. To take a non-controversial example because a 
dead one, consider the anti-Communism of Adolf Hitler. Anti-Communism 
is good—morally and politically. But Hitler’s means? Would anyone 
justify them now? Those means (illegal suppressions, kangaroo courts, 
concentration camps) became in time an end in themselves; anti-Commu- 
nism, which won so much support for Hitler, became merely a means to 


achieve power for the Nazi politicians—John Cogley in the ComMONWEAL, 
New York, N.Y., Nov. 5, 1954. 
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Holy See and the Vatican State 


Rosert A. GRAHAM, S.J. 


Reprinted from the Special Vatican issue, sponsored by Cardinal Spellman, 
of the BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL PHILATELIC MuseEuM* 


W HEN the future Pope Pius XII, 
the then Cardinal Secretary 
of State Eugenio Pacelli, was about 
to wind up his precedent-making 
visit to the United States in 1936, he 
was received at Hyde Park by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. There is 
no published account of the con- 
versation that ensued on that oc- 
casion between the two men whose 
paths were destined to cross again 
with the outbreak of World War II. 
There is reason to believe that the 
subject of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Holy 
See was touched upon. It would be 
surprising if the Pope’s first min- 
ister, himself a diplomat of long 
experience, did not raise the ques- 
tion in one form or another. In any 
case it was reported by diplomatic 
correspondents in the European 
press some time later that President 
Roosevelt had on this occasion light- 
ly dismissed such a suggestion. He 
did not believe that the Pope could 
properly have official relations with 
the United States. The Vatican State, 
he was reported to have said, was 


but an “honorable fiction,” that is 
to say, a construction that does no 
one any harm but remains neverthe- 
less a fiction. The President saw no 
call for the United States to have 
official relations with such an entity. 

We know that within a very few 
years Mr. Roosevelt was of quite 
another frame of mind. On Christ- 
mas Eve, 1939, the first Christmas 
of the War, he announced the ap- 
pointment of Myron C. Taylor to 
be his personal representative to the 
Pope, with the rank of ambassador. 
It would be safe to say, however, 
that even today many Americans 
regard the international position of 
the Holy See as based upon a fiction, 
the fiction of the State of Vatican 
City. The following paragraphs es- 
say to clear up some misconceptions 
in this regard and to put the inter- 
national role of the Popes in a more 
correct perspective, particularly in 
the diplomatic field. 

It has been over a quarter of a 
century since the Lateran Treaty 
brought the celebrated “Roman 
Question” to a definitive end with 
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the creation of the State of Vatican 
City. From 1870 until 1929 the 
Popes had protested the seizure of 
the Papal States at the hands of the 
Italian nationalists. The occupation 
of Rome by the army of the King of 
Italy on September 20, 1870 was 
accomplished by force and in viola- 
tion of international law and agree- 
ments. But the chief ground of 
protest, which gained force with the 
course of time, was that in being 
deprived of his own territory the 
Pope had by that fact become a sub- 
ject, legally and politically, of one 
civil power. For the Catholic world 
this meant that the supreme head of 
their Church and the guide of their 
consciences was at the mercy of this 
political power and to that extent 
deprived of the liberty and inde- 
pendence which he needed to carry 
out his religious office. The legit- 
imacy of this complaint was finally 
acknowledged by Italy and by the 
international community generally. 
The solution, representing conces- 
sions by both the Holy See and 
Italy, was achieved on February 11, 
1929 when, in the Lateran Treaty, 
the State of Vatican City came into 
being, under the sovereignty of the 
Holy See. 


TEMPORAL POWER 


The long years of the “Roman 
Question” were therefore a time of 
preoccupation with the “Temporal 
Power” of the Popes. After 1929 the 
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Papal authorities took immediate 
measures to underline in visible 
form the territorial independence re. 
covered by the Holy See. Coins were 
issued, an act that has for a long 
time been considered as appertain. 
ing only to sovereign rulers. The 
Vatican State early became a mem- 
ber of the Universal Postal Union. 
Its stamps, sold throughout the 
world to collectors, were another 
graphic reminder to the general 
public that the Pope was once more 
Prince as well as Pontiff. The law- 
yers went to work seriously at the 
drafting of a constitution for the 
tiny state, in which only one thov- 
sand persons lived. Conditions of 
Vatican citizenship were spelled out. 
These and other means were sought 
in order to dramatize the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of this crea- 
tion of the Lateran Treaty. 

This preoccupation with the 
State of Vatican City has tended to 
obscure the very reason for the 
Temporal Power, namely, the Holy 
See itself. Today it is generally con- 
ceded by international lawyers that 
there are present here not one but 
two international personalities or 
subjects of international law. One 
of these is the State of Vatican City, 
which fulfills the minimum defini- 
tion of a state. The other is the Holy 
See, which may be described as a 
non-territorial international person- 
ality exercising sovereign preroga- 
tives, including sovereignty over the 
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Vatican State. Some writers term 
the Vatican a “vassal state,” not in 
the sense that it is subject to another 
state (for the Holy See is not itself 
a state) but in the sense that it is 
subordinate to and serves the pur- 
poses of the Holy See. As the stand- 
ard manual Oppenheim-Lauterpacht 
points out, the Vatican State is ex- 
ceptional because as a state it is “an 
entity pursuing objects essentially 
different from those inherent in na- 
tional states.” Its unique function, 
as the history of the Roman Ques- 
tion abundantly demonstrates, is to 
guarantee the Pope’s independence 
of any civil power. 

No religious leader in the world 
enjoys a position in international 
law comparable to that possessed 
by the Holy See. Even those who 
owe the Popes no religious allegi- 
ance cannot challenge the historical 
fact. The Popes have over a long 
period of time and through a series 
of major historic events demon- 
strated an authority and exercised 
an influence in world affairs which 
compel states to accord them treat- 
ment normally reserved to civil rul- 
ers. 

International law does not, of 
course, commit itself to any theo- 
logical position. Its recognition of 
the status of the Papacy cannot be 
construed as having any confes- 
sional implication whatever. Never- 
theless, international lawyers do 


acknowledge that the Pope has this 
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position precisely as a religious pre- 
late. Over the centuries they have 
come to understand the foundations 
of this authority. Without wishing 
to pass any judgment upon its theo- 
logical justification, they content 
themselves with registering the fact 
and acknowledging the significance 
of this fact for international law. 


PRIMACY OF JURISDICTION 


What is the Pope? The Pope, or 
the Bishop of Rome, is the supreme 
head of the Catholic Church. He is 
the successor of St. Peter, the prince 
of the Apostles, and Vicar of Christ 
on earth. In virtue of this apostolic 
succession the Roman Pontiff exer- 
cises a primacy of jurisdiction over 
the bishops and over the faithful. 
His is not merely a primacy of 
honor, according to which he would 
be “first among equals” in relation 
to the other bishops. 

His jurisdiction extends not only 
to matters affecting faith and morals 
but also to all those matters which 
pertain to the discipline and the law 
of the Church throughout the world. 
He has at his command the wide 
complexus of canon law. When pro- 
nouncing ex cathedra, or with the 
plentitude of his apostolic powers, 
on matters of faith and morals, the 
Pope is infallible. The Vatican 
Ecumenical Council of 1870 greatly 
clarified the prerogatives of the Pope 
and dealt a death blow to various 
doctrines which in the past had 
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sought to minimize the authority of 
the Papacy in the universal Church. 

It is in virtue of this wide religious 
authority that the Popes have exer- 
cised their distinctive role, not only 
in the universal church, but in- 
directly, in the affairs of the world 
generally. This power and influence 
is independent of the possession of 
the Temporal Power, or of any “fic- 
tion.” It was exercised by the Popes 
in the early centuries before they 
came into the lordship of any tem- 
poral domains. This authority re- 
mained unchanged by the loss of the 
Papal States in 1870. It was not 
augmented or altered by the rise of 
the State of Vatican City in 1929. 
Modern international law has been 
an uncommitted, at times even a 
hostile, observer of this phenom- 
enon. In the end it has recognized 
the juridical sovereignty of the Holy 
See as a moral and religious author- 
ity, without, as I have said, attempt- 
ing to pass judgment on the legiti- 
macy of its theological basis. It 
finds no need to create any kind of 
“honorable fiction” for the purpose 
of legitimizing the international 
standing of this essentially religious 
institution. 

The Pope is, therefore, a religious 
authority whose _ non-territorial 
sovereignty is acknowledged. But 
since 1929 the Pope is also a tempo- 
ral sovereign. The Annuario Pon- 
tificio each year notes, among other 
various papal titles of possession, 
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that the currently reigning Pope is 
“Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City.” The relationship between the 
two sovereignties is not accidental, 
As we have already noted, for six 
decades the Roman Pontiffs carried 
on an historic fight with Italy and 
before the bar of world opinion and 
international law for their right, 
precisely as spiritual leaders, to en- 
joy immunity from the territorial 
jurisdiction of any purely human 
authority. In practice this meant the 
right to be sovereign of their own 
territory. Against all odds the Holy 
See was successful. Subsequently, 
the Lateran settlement passed safely 
through several crises. 

The Second World War could 
easily have undone the work of 
1929. The tiny state could easily 
have been swept into the maelstrom 
of hostilities since it was successively 
surrounded by Fascist, Nazi and 
then allied forces. The anti-Fascist 
and anti-monarchist reaction in post- 
war Italy could easily have led to a 
repudiation of the Lateran agree- 
ment. These storms were weathered 
triumphantly and the crises only 
provided a dramatic confirmation of 
the real if intangible moral author- 
ity of the Pope and the rightness of 
his demand for his own territory, 
however diminutive. 

History, therefore, shows that it 
is a gross misconception of the 
unique position of the Holy See at 
the present day to imagine that it is 
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based upon the Vatican State. The 
Pope was a spiritual sovereign be- 
fore he was a temporal sovereign. 
As one writer has expressed it: “The 
Pope is not sovereign because he is 
the ruler of the Vatican State; he is 
the ruler of the Vatican because he 
is a sovereign.” 


PapaL DIPLOMACY 


The international character of the 
Holy See is manifested, among other 
ways, by the diplomatic relations 
which the Pope entertains with the 
various states. The primacy and 
universal authority of the Roman 
Pontiffs have led quite naturally to 
what is called the “papal diplo- 
macy.” For centuries the Popes 
have dispatched their representatives 
on temporary or permanent missions 
to various parts of the world. Fre- 
quently these agents were accredited 
to the rulers of the territories where 
they resided. It was the contention 
of the Popes that the very nature of 
their religious authority required 
this system of representation. The 
classic formulation of this viewpoint 
was given by Pius VI in his brief 
Responsio Super Nunciaturis of 
1789. “The Roman Pontiff,” de- 
clared the Pope, “has the right to 
have persons, especially in distant 
places, who represent his absent per- 
son, who exercise his jurisdiction 
and authority by a regularly estab- 
lished commission and who, in short, 


take his place. This is deduced from 
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the essential force and nature of the 
primacy, from the rights and privi- 
leges connected with the primacy, 
and from the constant practice of 
the Church from the first centu- 
SG 60° 

These envoys or legates were not 
at first diplomatic representatives, 
in the modern sense. The institution 
of permanent diplomatic missions 
dates back only to the end of the 
15th century. It was a natural de- 
velopment when the papal represen- 
tatives became integrated with the 
diplomacy that took its rise at that 
epoch. The European community 
was thoroughly familiar with the 
diplomatic activity of the head of 
the Catholic Church and saw noth- 
ing unusual in it. The loss of the 
temporal power in 1870 was not re- 
garded as any reason why the Pope 
should cease to deploy this diplo- 
matic representation for the conduct 
of the affairs of the Catholic Church. 
That is why in 1922 Sir Ernest 
Satow in his standard work, A Guide 
to Diplomatic Practice, was able to 
say: “The right of the Holy See to 
diplomatic representation has not 
been affected by the annexation of 
the States of the Church to the King- 
dom of Italy.” 

At this point it is useful to clear 
up an ambiguity that has for some 
time plagued discussions on the 
Pope’s international position. There 
are several senses in which the term 
“Vatican” can be employed. For 
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brevity’s sake there is a widely 
spread practice of referring to the 
“Vatican” when the Holy See is 
meant. It is customary in diplo- 
matic practice for governments or 
the chief administrative organs of a 
government to be described infor- 
mally by the name of the street or 
locality identified with that organ 
or ministry. Thus the French for- 
eign office is known in journalistic 
as well as diplomatic language as the 
Quai d’Orsay, because this is the 
street along the left bank of the 
Seine where is located the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres. The British 
foreign office is located in White- 
hall and is frequently so referred to. 
The Austrian foreign ministry has 
long been known as the “Ballhaus- 
platz,” from the name of the street 
or square upon which it is situated. 
The former German chancellery, lo- 
cated on the Wilhelmstrasse, was 
often so designated in diplomatic 
shorthand. Americans know that 
when one speaks of the “White 
House,” reference is made to the 
President of the United States or at 
least to the President’s aides and 
staff in general. 

The term “Vatican” was used to 
designate the Holy See long before 
there was any thought of a “State 
of Vatican City.” This usage dates 
back to 1870, at which time the Pope 
took up his permanent residence in 
the palace situated alongside the 
Basilica of St. Peter on the Vatican 
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hill. Previously the principal pon- 
tifical residence had not been the 
Vatican Palace but the Quirinal 
Palace, a more convenient structure 
on the hill of that name in the center 
of Rome. This building was taken 
over by the Italian Government in 
1870 and became the royal resi- 
dence. The long struggle over the 
Roman Question that ensued became 
known, not inappropriately, as the 
fight between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. 

Manifestly, as there was no such 
thing as a State of Vatican City, the 
term “Vatican” meant nothing more 
nor less than the Holy See itself, or 
the papal authorities generally. It 
did not connote the Temporal Power, 
even in the minds of the Italian 
Government. Prior to the Pope's 
transfer to the Vatican Palace in 
1870, one term frequently used to 
designate the Holy See in diplomatic 
language was the “Court of Rome.” 
The accidental circumstance that 
the new state emerging from the 
Lateran Treaty in 1929 also in- 
cluded the word “Vatican” in its 
title has tended to generate under- 
standable confusion in the minds of 
persons not familiar with diplomatic 
usages. At the present time, it is 
frequently only the context which 
will tell the reader whether by “Vati- 
can” is meant the State of Vatican 
City, on the one hand, or the Holy 
See and the papal authorities on the 
other. 
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Nuncio’s MIssIon 


The nature of the Pope’s ambas- 
sadors, or nuncios, as they are 
termed, corresponds to the nature 
of the sovereign spiritual authority 
whom they represent. This is an 
elementary principle and needs no 
development. The mission of the 
nuncios (and internuncios, or papal 
diplomats of lesser diplomatic rank) 
is, according to Canon 276, the fol- 
lowing: 1) to foster, according to 
the usual rules of the Holy See, good 
relations between the Holy See and 
the civil government to which they 
are permanent envoys; 2) to watch 
over the state of the Church in the 
territory assigned to them and to 
report to the Roman Pontiff thereon. 
Besides these powers and duties, the 
papal diplomats also receive from 
the Pope certain special delegated 
ecclesiastical powers which vary ac- 
cording to the circumstances. It has 
already been noted that the Holy See 
enjoys the right of diplomatic repre- 
sentation independently of the Tem- 
poral Power. The nuncios are there- 
fore accredited by the Holy See and 
not by the State of Vatican City. 

The papal nuncio is essentially an 
ecclestiastical official, even in his 
diplomatic status. The nuncio has 
from time to time been the object of 
controversy in various countries. 
One of the grounds of complaint is 
based on the fact that traditionally 
a diplomat is supposed to confine 
his activities exclusively to the for- 


eign ministry. But a nuncio, besides 
being accredited to the government, 
has responsibilities towards the 
Church of the country. It is alleged 
sometimes that this is a type of in- 
ternal interference which is forbid- 
den to a nuncio as a diplomatic of- 
ficer. As recently as February, 
1954, some criticisms were voiced in 
the French press when the nuncio 
in Paris travelled to various parts 
of France and there convened high 
Church authorities in order to inti- 
mate to them the desires of the Pope 
on the problem of the “priest-work- 
ers.” It was charged that in so do- 
ing the nuncio had transgressed the 
bounds of an ambassador and was 
interfering in “internal French af- 
fairs.” 


Such criticism of the nuncio’s role 
is unjustified. In the first place, re- 
cent diplomatic practice is more lib- 
eral in conceding to diplomats the 
opportunity of going directly to the 
people. This relaxation the Ameri- 
can envoys abroad have been the 
first to use with greatest advantage. 
But in any case it is absurd to con- 
tend that the nuncio, in exercising 
the authority of the Pope, is in any 
way interfering in internal affairs of 
a country. In matters affecting the 
Catholic Church the Pope is not a 
“foreigner.” 

Even those who wish the nuncio 
to confine his contacts exclusively 
to the foreign ministry and the head 
of the state do not deny that the 
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Pope’s representative is an ecclesi- 
astical officer. (All nuncios and in- 
ternuncios today are archbishops, 
or at least bishops, usually without 
residential sees.) For in Europe 
the nuncio has long been regarded 
as a representative of the Church. 
In a draft code of international law 
prepared before the fall of the Papal 
States in 1870, the celebrated Swiss 
jurist Bluntschli noted that the nun- 
cio in his day was primarily an ec- 
clesiastical official. It is a curious 
fact that the enemies of the Papacy, 
after 1870, found it to their political 
interest to emphasize the religious 
aspect of the nuncio’s mission. This 
line of argument served to under- 
mine the papal protests against the 
loss of the Temporal Power. It was 
a strong argument whose major 
premise the papal protagonists could 
not challenge, because it was true, 
although they could challenge the 
inference drawn therefrom. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
nuncio is not on a religious mission 
because he is accredited as a diplo- 
mat to a civil government. His dip- 
lomatic status, it is said, makes his 
function a “political” one, by con- 
trast with the Apostolic Delegate, 
who has a “purely religious” mis- 
sion. Such an objection is based 
on the erroneous notion that only 
states can send diplomatic represen- 
tatives and that therefore the nuncio, 
if he is a diplomatic agent, must be 
accredited by the Vatican State. But 
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as already seen, the Holy See, the 
non-territorial international person- 
ality, has the right of diplomatic 
representation independently of the 
Vatican State. 


ApostTo.Lic DELEGATE 
DirFers From NuNcIO 


The contrast with the Apostolic 
Delegate is also not pertinent. This 
kind of papal representative differs 
from the nuncio in not having any 
diplomatic character. He is not 
accredited to any government and 
has no official relations with the civil 
authorities. His work is confined 
to the bishops, clergy and faithful 
of the region assigned to him. In 
that sense the Apostolic Delegate is 
sometimes said in Vatican docu- 
ments to perform an exclusively “re- 
ligious” mission. In the context, 
however, it is perfectly clear what 
this means. The Apostolic Delegate 
has no “political” mission, in the 
sense that he has no official relations 
with the government. The nuncio, 
as ambassador, does have such a 
mission, which can in a sense be 
termed “political.” He does not 
cease to be an ecclesiastical officer 
for being accredited to a govern- 
ment. The nuncio can represent the 
highest Church authority before the 
government just as well as before 
the clergy and faithful. 

Although the nuncios are not for- 
mally accredited by the State of Vat- 
ican City, it does not follow that 
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they are not charged from time to 
time with the interests of that state. 
In fact, the Vatican State has no 
foreign ministry or foreign service 
of its own. The Fundamental Stat- 
utes provide that its relations with 
foreign governments shall be dealt 
with through the Secretariat of 
State of His Holiness. The nuncio 
to Italy is particularly called upon 
to undertake such negotiations with 
the Italian Government in matters 
affecting the territorial and material 
interests of the Vatican State. This 
is bound to be, because of the geo- 
graphical situation of the Vatican 
in the City of Rome, wholly sur- 
rounded by Italian territory. 

Do negotiations of this sort make 
the nuncio any less “exclusively” an 
ecclesiastical agent? It would not 
seem so. The special nature of the 
Vatican as a sort of “vassal state” 
to the Holy See puts the material 
interests of the Vatican in a sepa- 
rate category. During the recent 
World War, for instance, did the 
nuncios in the various capitals of 
the belligerents carry on a “polit- 
ical” function in taking all measures 
to defend the neutrality and invi- 
olability of the Vatican territory? 
Yet, technically speaking, the neu- 
trality and inviolability of territory 
per se appertains to a state. Gov- 
ernments today recognize that in de- 
fending the interests of the State of 
Vatican City the papal diplomats are 
only maintaining the integrity of one 


of the many sovereign rights pos- 
sessed by the Holy See, the right to 
territorial independence. 


DEAN OF THE 
DireLomatic Corps 


One final point may be raised to 
exemplify the religious or ecclesi- 
astical nature of the apostolic nun- 
cio. This is the deanship which this 
officer enjoys in the diplomatic 
corps. The nuncio is automatically 
the dean or spokesman of the body 
of diplomats accredited in a given 
capital. This deanship is not depen- 
dent upon seniority when there is 
question of a nuncio. Though the pre- 
rogative is of purely ceremonial im- 
portance today, it illustrates how the 
European governments, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, recognize the 
nuncio as the representative of a 
primarily religious sovereign. 

The exceptional privilege of the 
deanship was recognized and con- 
firmed at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 by a commission representing 
eight major European powers, of 
whom only four (Spain, France, 
Austria and Portugal) were Catho- 
lic, while the rest (Great Britain, 
Sweden, Prussia and Russia) were 
non-Catholic. It was recognized 
that the nuncio was in a class by 
himself (“outside the ordinary 
line”) by the fact that his sovereign 
was primarily a religious chief, and 
could not be compared with the 
other European rulers. The Vienna 
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regulation has never been super- 
seded. On the contrary, several re- 
cent concordats have seen this privi- 
lege confirmed in modern times. If 
the nuncio was thus recognized as 
being in an exceptional case at the 
Congress of Vienna, the present situ- 
ation of the Pope as the sovereign 
of an infinitesimal state highlights 
only the more strongly that the nun- 
cio today as well is “outside the 
ordinary line.” 

The case of the Holy See is, of 
course, unique in contemporary in- 
ternational law and diplomatic prac- 
tice. The interpretations put upon 
its role in the light of modern theo- 
ries have naturally varied. Many 
people find it difficult to conceive 
that a religious leader should exer- 
cise in the international community 
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a role that they think is proper only 
to states. In the United States an 
attempt is made to rationalize the 
situation through the idea of the 
“honorable fiction” theory attrib- 
uted to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Americans can conceive of United 
States diplomatic relations with the 
State of Vatican City but not with 
the Holy See. This shows how long 
a road must yet be traversed before 
the real position of the Holy See 
is as fully understood in the United 
States as it is understood in other 
countries, including Protestant ones, 
which have had a longer experience 
in the realities of international life 
and a better comprehension of the 
historic role the Roman Pontiffs 
have exercised and continue to exer- 
cise on the world scene. 


Meaning of the Cold War 


It is not a struggle merely of economic theories, or of forms of govern- 
ment, or of military power. The issue is the true nature of man. Either 
man is the creature whom the Psalmist described as “a little lower than the 
angels,” crowned with glory and honor, holding “dominion over the works” 
of his Creator, or man is a soulless, animated machine to be enslaved, used 
and consumed by the state for its own glorification. 

It is, therefore, a struggle which goes to the roots of the human spirit, 
and its shadow falls across the long sweep of man’s destiny. This prize, so 
precious, so fraught with ultimate meaning, is the true object of the con- 
tending forces in the world—President Eisenhower in his message to Con- 


gress on the State of the Union, Jan. 6, 1955. 














Communist Prodigals 
AN EDITORIAL 


Reprinted from THE Pitot* 


ie AN ADDRESS on patriotism delivered December 1 in Boston’s 
historic Faneuil Hall, Archbishop Cushing considered at some length 
the attitude of the patriotic citizen toward the erring and disloyal. He 
pointed out that the “blind patriot” can, and indeed often does, make 
the return of the “prodigal difficult or impossible.” There are many, 
said the Archbishop, who were once caught up in varying degrees of 
intimacy with the Communist movement who now in a mood of disil- 
lusioned idealism would like to find their way back to the ranks of loyal 
citizens. The patriot must be “prepared to welcome them back to the 
community, which needs their intelligence and their idealism and which 
tardily perhaps, but sincerely, they may still seek to serve.” 

These are strong and courageous sentiments which in some areas, we 
suspect, will be considered unwelcome. They suggest, however, some 
serious thinking and careful self-examination from all of us. It hardly 
needs to be demonstrated that the portion of our population which was 
most easily taken in by the appeals of Communism was on the one side 
made up of the “intellectuals” who accepted its idealistic promises, and 
on the other of the exploited and minority groups who felt they had 
most to gain from its program. An enormous amount of zeal and sac- 
rifice of labor and dedication went into the making of the Communist 
conspiracy, and many who were part of it sought social and economic 
betterment rather than treachery and subversion. The question now 
is how to make it easy for them, all of them, in spite of pride and fear 
and human respect, to find the road back. 

Unfortunately the popular sentiment is divided on the matter. Those 
who are most ready to welcome back the real big-shot Commies—the 
high-echelon organizers and propagandists—are reluctant to give house 
room to the disillusioned petition-signers and joiners. Those who find 
it easy to forgive the fringe operators, on the other hand, cannot bring 
themselves to tolerate the anti-Communist exposures of the once big men 
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in the Red apparatus. This is accentuated by the fact that the ones 
who were deepest in the Communist conspiracy are the most vocal in 
denouncing their former allegiance, while those only on the pink list 
spend most of their time trying to convince everybody that pink was 
really lily white. The result is that in some circles the ex-Red is lion- 
ized and the ex-Pink is devoured, and in other circles it is simply the 
other way around. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 


This is a strange state of affairs and from every point of view a totally 
illogical one. The Christian approach to the problem would suggest that 
all those who have repented of their former associations, who have 
turned their back on programs which are vehicles of disloyalty and sub- 
version and who now demonstrate the qualities of true patriotism should 
be welcomed into the good society. It should not be exacted of them as a 
kind of a test that they denounce all those who were deluded and victim- 
ized with them. Repentance has never demanded of the sinner the 
exposure of his associates and accomplices; it is of necessity a personal 
conversion. They must be welcomed as good citizens, as loyal citizens 
and as respectable members of the community. 


A RESERVATION 


One last question remains: should these “prodigals” be accepted in 
every situation without reservation? Actually we know in many cases 
they are extremely valuable to the cause of freedom because they have 
a highly specialized acquaintance with Red techniques. They have 
information of great value to those who are fighting the battle against 
subversion and the rest. All this is on the credit side. We do them no 
injustice, however, to remember that they were men of poor judgment. 
The Reds (or Pinks) sold them a bill of goods, often many times over 
and for many years. Some of them showed habitually poor judgment— 
this is very much worth keeping in mind. They may be good citizens 
now and loyal ones, but this does not mean that they are the best for 
handing out advice on world problems. We must welcome them sincerely 


as prodigals; this does not mean that we must forever listen to them 
as oracles. 
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Martyrdom of Lithuania 
A. Death Agony of a Nation 


This appeal of the Lithuanian people to Pope Pius XII was carried 
by six men through East Prussia, Poland, the East German zone into 
the free world. Four of the men lost their lives on this dangerous 
mission. The text was translated from the September 21, 1954 issue 
of KarotsK-UcesLap (Copenhagen) by Richard Brackett, S.J., and 
is reprinted from the Pitot.* 


OLY Father, Shepherd of all Catholics: We Roman Catholics 

from the Republic of Lithuania humbly entreat Your Holiness’ 
intercession. Faced with extermination, subjected to a reign of terror, 
hungry, naked, accustomed to much bloodshed, deprived of all rights 
and cut off from the rest of the world, we ask Your protection and 
assistance. 

During the past nine years we have lived under an occupation of 
terror and violence. With our lives at stake, we send this message to 
Your Holiness about the sufferings of our people and herein render an 
account of the 20th-century merciless godlessness that is Communism 
and unveil the manifold lies concerning religious freedom in the Baltic 
lands. As long as the great oppressors have not liquidated us entirely, 
we will continue to proclaim the clear truth about the impending tragedy 
of our people. This is the testament of our dying Fatherland. For- 
tunate are those who have died and have not lived to see what is happen- 
ing to our country. 

Holy Father! Forgive us if we who are alive seem to be jealous 
of the dead! No man can ever imagine what we have lived to see— 
no man shall ever be able to imagine it. There is no comparison even 
with the dreadful assaults of the Tartars. In June, 1940, within the 
space of three days, almost 40,000 Lithuanians, men, women and chil- 
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dren, the aged and the sick, without any respect for condition and with- 
out any judgment or court sentence being passed, were herded into 
crude carts and taken away to Siberia. 

We can still hear the cries of the dying from those carts. The per- 
secution that began in blind fury has today become a well-planned 
extermination of our country, a crucifixion under the Russians. It is 
estimated that it will take ten years to carry out this plan in all its details. 

Five years have already elapsed and we exist no longer as a nation. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the Lithuanian people are Catholics and the 
influence of religion on our people was and is today very great. Com- 
munists know all too well that as long as the influence of religion remains 
unimpaired, our people will be able to offer resistance. The newly 
appointed priests are difficult to distinguish from political agents. Their 
god is a god who has borrowed his strategy from Lenin. 

On the other hand, the priest who is free from blame is stamped as a 
thief, a murderer, a robber, whom a court of justice “out of respect to 
his holy orders” sentences to fifteen years of hard labor in Siberia. 

Eighty per cent of our priests have either been banished to Siberia 
or are living in various hiding-places throughout the land and belong 
to the underground movement in our forests. 

The corpses which are thrown from the carts or even lie in front 
of the church are only imaginary representations to the outside world, 
while the naked, scarred bodies of men and women which lie here for 
days—until their mothers or children identify them—are dread realities 
to us. 

Holy Father! We ask ourselves day by day: where are the nations 
of the civilized world, where are the hundreds and millions of Chris- 
tians? Do men exist who will fight for truth and the rights of hu- 
manity? Are these men found no longer? Have the Christian nations 
of the world been asleep in a dream of a false sense of security? Do 
they think that the hordes from the East will stop with our extermi- 
nation? Communism is preparing to lay waste the entire world, our 
civilization, culture and Christianity itself. 

No one can afford to let himself be blinded to this fact: Communism 
waits only for the opportune moment. 

When this letter reaches Your Holiness, perhaps we may no longer 
be alive; when it reaches the outside world, many of those who carried 
it on their person will have fallen before Communist bullets. Holy 
Father, grant us, who are dying for our faith, for our country, Your 
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Blessing! Praised be Jesus Christ, Lord of the living and the dead! 
The Roman Catholics in the Republic of Lithuania. 


B. History of the Persecution 

The small Lithuanian nation, which is almost 87 per cent Catholic, 
is one of those Catholic countries inside the Iron Curtain suffering today 
a most severe persecution under godless Red tyranny and despotism. 

The strongest armament of the Lithuanians in their fight for exist- 
ence is their Catholic Faith, which has been their most cherished pos- 
session for 600 years. 

Lithuania received the Catholic Faith when the grand-duke Jago 
was baptized in 1386 A. D. and married Hedvig, heiress to the throne 
of Poland. At that time, Lithuania’s boundaries extended to the Black 
Sea, after her grand-dukes had engaged in a victorious war with Mos- 
cow and the Tartars and gained important concessions of land. When 
Poland was partitioned towards the end of the 18th century, Lithuania 
was ceded to Russia. 

World War I brought her freedom and on February 16, 1918, the 
independent Republic of Lithuania was established. 

Catholicism enjoyed a period of magnificent growth in the new State. 
Relations between Church and State were ideal, and in 1921 a Concordat 
was signed with the Holy See whereby these relations were strengthened 
with benefits to both parties. Six dioceses with 1,600 priests and 800 
parishes were established and a theological faculty was formed at 
Kaunas. There were four seminaries with 850 candidates for the priest- 
hood. One flourishing society had almost 1,000 members. 

The Way of the Cross began for Lithuania in June, 1940, when 
Russia invaded the country. Persecution of the Church followed im- 
mediately. The most influential Catholics were banished to Siberia— 
of those deported at the time, there were 40,000 who constituted two- 
thirds of the Catholic Action organizations. 


STRIPPED OF SCHOOLS 
Already in June, 1940 the Church’s possessions were confiscated, 
the rectories and bishops’ residences seized and many churches closed. 
Lithuania, by a “free” election of the people, now became a Soviet 
Republic. The Communists abolished the parochial schools and forbade 
the teaching of religion in the public schools. The theological faculties 
and seminaries were ordered to close. The first period under the Rus- 
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sians ended when the Germans arrived in the summer of 1941. But, 
three years later, the Russians returned. 

For a short time, they manifested an apparently benevolent attitude 
towards the Church. The seminaries in Kaunas and Telsiai were re- 
opened but then, in 1946, Telsiai was forced to close again. The num- 
ber of seminarians at Kaunas was restricted to 80 and in this way the 
government aimed to make the clergy a pliable instrument in its hands. 

Of the bishops, four were “liquidated” immediately, by one means 
or another. The remaining bishops are all—according to one witness, 
Bishop Casimir Paltarokas—either banished or dead. 

Many priests were sentenced to prison, and at the end of 1946 about 
250 priests, 22 per cent of the number of priests in 1940, were deprived 
of their freedom and deported along with countless numbers of the 
faithful. 

Today, over 50 per cent of the priests have been either banished or 
imprisoned. Other information reveals that there are still almost 400 
priests alive in various parts of Lithuania. 

The churches are closed in most cities and towns, or they are made 
to serve other purposes. A law once required that there be a church 
every ten miles. Now there exists, for example, only one church in 
Kaunas for 120,000 Catholics. Where there is no priest, the Catholics 
assemble in the churches that still remain or in private homes and pray 
more earnestly than ever before. The priests who are still free are 
ordered to pay very high taxes, but they are supported by the faithful 
to an extraordinary degree. 


1 bees 





PROPAGANDA LASH 


All religious orders were banished some time ago and violent 
propaganda has been unleased against the Pope and the Vatican in a 
design to establish a National Catholic Church, independent of Rome. 

The only remaining bishop in Lithuania, Most Rev. Casimir Pal- 
tarokas, was ordered to Moscow in May of this year to take part in the 
ecclesiastical “Peace Congress.” As a consequence, the nearly 80-year- 
old bishop was forced to sign a manifesto, drawn up by the Congress as 
part of its propaganda plans for the “Soviet Peace Proposals.” 

The Lithuanian people suffer frightfully under Red domination but 
they draw their source of strength from the fountain of the Faith. The 
letter which was brought recently to the Holy Father in Rome from the 
Catholics in Lithuania speaks for itself. 
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Mary, Queen 


Pore Prius XII 


Address at a Marian celebration in Rome, November 1, 1954 


HE marks of homage and devotion toward God’s Mother which the 

Catholic world has given ever increasingly in recent months, by way 
of both public demonstrations and the humblest undertakings of private 
piety, are a splendid proof of its love for the Virgin Mary and of its faith 
in her incomparable privileges. In order, however, to crown all these mani- 
festations with an especially significant Marian Year solemnity, We have 
wished to institute and celebrate the Feast of the Queenship of Mary. 

No one among you, beloved sons and daughters, will marvel at this, or 
think that it is a question of giving Our Lady a new title. Have not faith- 
ful Christians been repeating for centuries those invocations of the Litany 
of Loreto which salute Mary with the name of Queen? And does not the 
recitation of the Holy Rosary, in which we piously meditate upon the joys, 
sorrows and glories of God’s Mother, conclude with the radiant remem- 
brance of Mary being received into heaven by Her Son and crowned 
by Him with a royal diadem? 

It was not, then, Our intention to introduce anything new but rather 
to have shine forth before the world’s gaze a truth which, in the present 
circumstances, is capable of remedying its ills, of freeing it from its 
— and of leading it toward the way of salvation which it so anxiously 
seeks. 

The Queenship of Mary must not be imagined—and much less the 
Kingship of her Son—as in analogy with the realities of modern political 
life. Doubtless, the marvels of heaven can only be represented through the 
very imperfect words and expressions of human language; but it does not 
at all mean that, in order to honory Mary, one must adhere to a deter- 
mined form of government or a particular political structure. Mary’s 
Queenship is a supernal reality, which, however, at the same time, pene- 
trates men’s innermost hearts and touches all that is spiritual and immortal 
in their very essence. 

The origin of Mary’s glories, the solemn moment which lights up her 
whole personality and mission, is that in which she, being full of grace, 
replied to the Archangel Gabriel with the “Fiat” (“Be it done”), express- 
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ing her consent to God’s plan. Thus did she become Mother of God and 
Queen, receiving the royal office of watching over the unity and peace of the 
human race. We have firm confidence that, through her, mankind will 
little by little progress along this way of salvation; she will guide the 
rulers of nations and the hearts of their peoples toward concord and charity. 

At the present hour, then, when world unity and peace, nay more, the 
very sources of life are endangered, what can Christians do except turn 
their eyes toward her whom they see vested with royal power? At one time 
she sheltered in her mantle the Divine Child, first-born of all creatures 
and of all creation (Cf. Col. I, 15). So now may she deign to shelter all 
men and all peoples in her watchful tenderness; may she deign, as seat 
of wisdom, to manifest the truth of the inspired words which the Church 
applies to her: Per me reges regnant, et legum conditores justa decernunt; 
Per me principes imperant, et potentes decernunt justitiam” (Prov. 8, 
15-16; Brev. Rom. in communi Fest. Beatae Mariae Virg., I Noct. Lect. 1)— 
“By me kings reign and lawgivers decree just things. By me princes rule, 
and the mighty decree justice.” While the world at present struggles un- 
ceasingly to achieve unity and ensure peace, yet the invocation of Mary’s 
reign—surpassing all earthly means and all human plans, which are al- 
ways in some way defective—is the voice of Christian faith and hope, 
strengthened and reinforced by divine promises and by the inexhaustible 
assistance which Mary’s sway has given toward the salvation of mankind. 


Royat MorHeErR oF Our Lorp 


Nevertheless, from the unending goodness of the Most Blessed Virgin, whom 
We invoke today as Royal Mother of Our Lord, We also expect other benefits 
not less precious. Not only must she annihilate the dark plans and wicked 
works of those who are enemies of a united and Christian mankind, but she has 
also to communicate to modern men something of her own spirit. We mean 
that courageous and even audacious will which, in difficult circumstances 
and in the face of dangers and obstacles, is able unhesitatingly to take the 
necessary decisions and put them into effect with unfailing energy; so 
that it sweeps along in its wake the tired, the weak, the doubtful and those 
who no longer believe in the justice and nobility of the cause they must 
defend. Who does not see how completely Mary embodied this spirit, 
deserving thereby the praise given to the “valiant woman”? Her “Mag- 
nificat,” that canticle of joy and invincible confidence in the Divine Power 
whose works she undertook to carry out, fills her with holy daring, with 
a strength unknown to nature. 

How earnestly do We wish that all those who today have the respon- 
sibility of ensuring the right and proper conduct of public affairs would 
imitate this luminous example of queenly feeling! Instead of which, is 
there not, perhaps, evident in their ranks, sometimes, a sort of tiredness, 
of resignation, of passivity, which prevents them from facing up to the 
arduous problems of our day with firmness and perseverance? Do not some 
of them sometimes allow events to take their course for the worse, instead 
of dominating them by sound and constructive action? 
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Is it not, then, urgent that all live forces now held in reserve be 
mobilized, that those who are not yet fully conscious of the dangerous 
psychological depression into which they have fallen be aroused? Mary’s 
Queenship is most appropriately symbolized by the acies ordinata, “the 
army set in battle array” (Office of the Assumption of B.V.M. passim) ; 
yet no one will therefore conceive of any warlike intentions, but only of 
that strength of mind which We admire in Our Lady to an heroic degree, 
and which comes from the knowledge that one is truly striving for the 
establishment of God’s order in the world. 

May then, Our invocation to the Queenship of God’s Mother obtain 
for men who are solicitous of their responsibilities the grace to overcome 
despondency and indolence, at this hour when no one may allow him- 
self a moment’s rest, when, in so many countries, just freedom is oppressed, 
truth obscured by the machinations of lying propaganda and the forces 
of evil, as it were, seem to be unleashed upon the earth! 

While the Queenship of Mary can suggest to the rulers of nations 
attitudes and counsels corresponding to the needs of our day, still she 
never ceases to pour forth upon all the peoples of the earth and upon all 
classes of society the abundance of her graces. After witnessing at the 
foot of the Cross the awful spectacle of the Passion of Our Lord, in which 
she had offered the hardest sacrifice that can be asked of a mother, she 
continued to lavish her maternal care upon the first Christians, her 
adoptive children. A Queen more truly than any other, by her elevation of 
soul and her excelling divine gifts, she never ceases to bestow all the 
treasures of her affection and kind attention on miserable humanity. Far 
from being founded on exaction of her rights or on the will for haughty 
dominion, the reign of Mary has only one inspiration, the total giving of 
herself with the highest and fullest generosity. 

It is thus, then, that Mary exercises her Queenship: accepting our 
homage and deigning to hear even the humblest and least perfect prayers. 
Therefore, desiring as We do to interpret the sentiments of all Christian 
peoples, We raise to the most Blessed Virgin this fervent supplication: 


PRAYER TO Mary 


Out of the depths of this valley of tears, through which suffering 
humanity painfully struggles—up from the billows of this sea, end- 
lessly buffeted by the waves of passion—we raise our eyes to you, 
O Most Beloved Mother Mary, to be comforted by the contemplation 
of your glory and to hail you as Queen and Mistress of heaven and 
earth, Queen and Mistress of mankind. 

With legitimate filial pride, we wish to exalt your Queenship and 
to recognize it as due to the sovereign excellence of your entire being, 
O Most Sweet True Mother of Him who is King by right, by in- 
heritance and by conquest. 

Reign, O Mother and Mistress, by showing us the path of holi- 
ness, and by guiding and assisting us that we may never stray from it. 
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In the heights of heaven, you exercise your primacy over the 
choirs of angels who acclaim you as their Sovereign, and over the 
legions of saints who delight in beholding your dazzling beauty. So, 
too, reign over the entire human race, above all by opening the path 
of faith to those who do not yet know your Divine Son. 

Reign over the Church, which acknowledges and extols your 
gentle dominion and has recourse to you as a safe refuge amid the 
calamities of our day. Reign especially over that part of the Church 
which is persecuted and oppressed; give it strength to bear ad- 
versity, constancy never to yield under unjust compulsion, light to 
avoid falling into enemy snares; firmness to resist overt attack, and 
at every moment unwavering faithfulness to your Kingdom. 

Reign over men’s minds, that they may seek only what is true; 
over their wills, that they may follow solely what is good; over 
their hearts, that they may love nothing but what you yourself love. 

Reign over individuals and over families, as well as over societies 
and nations; over the assemblies of the powerful, the counsels of the 
wise, as. over the simple aspirations of the humble. 

Reign in the streets and the squares, in the cities and the villages, 
in the valleys and the mountains, in the air, on land and on the sea; 
and hear the pious prayer of all those who recognize that yours is 
a reign of mercy, in which every petition is heard, every sorrow com- 
forted, every misfortune relieved, every infirmity healed, and in which, 
at a gesture from your gentle hands, from death itself there arises 
smiling life. 

Obtain for us that all who now, in every corner of the world, 
acclaim and hail you Queen and Mistress, may one day in heaven 
enjoy the fullness of your kingdom in the vision of vour Divine Son, 
who with the Father and the Holy Ghost liveth and reigneth for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
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Buddhists 


Burma and Thailand have the highest ratio of Buddhists to total popu- 
lation, in excess of 80 per cent. In both countries, Buddhism is unofficially 
the state religion. Ceylon is about two-thirds Buddhist. The Associated 
Indochinese States of Laos and Cambodia are all preponderantly Buddhist, 
while Indonesia has about 3 million Buddhists out of a total population of 
77 million. Buddhists also comprise a substantial portion of the population 
of Japan and Korea. China, Tibet and Manchuria had substantial numbers 
of Buddhists before the Communist conquest. All told, there are slightly 
more than 150 million Buddhists in the world. —Tue Sutetp, March, 1955. 
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Teaching Authority of the Church 
Pore Pius XII 


An address to 250 Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, November 2, 1954 


66 AGNIFY the Lord with me; together let us extol His name” (Ps. 

33, 4), for by a new favor from Heaven has Our desire been ful- 
filled, and at the same time We rejoice at the sight of you, beloved sons 
and venerable brothers, gathered before Us in such large numbers. And the 
consideration of the new liturgical feast of Mary, Mother of God and Queen 
of Heaven and Earth, which We just recently solemnly proclaimed, swells 
Our holy joy; for it is only fitting for her children to rejoice when they see 
an increase of honor accorded their mother. 

Yet, though she is Queen of all, the Blessed Virgin Mary rules over 
you, your plans and undertakings, by a special title and in a more inti- 
mate way, for she has long been invoked under that singular and glorious 
title of Queen of the Apostles. For; being the mother of fair love, and of 
fear, and of knowledge, and of holy hope (cf. Eccles. 24, 24), what does 
she desire more eagerly, and strive for more earnestly, than that the 
authentic worship of the true God be ever more deeply implanted in souls, 
a more genuine charity glow in them, a pure fear of God rule their plans, 
a hope, solidly based on the promise of immortality, be a solace in this 
sad exile on earth? All these virtues are being cultivated among men 
through the labors and efforts you expend on your apostolic tasks, so that, 
leading their earthly lives in sobriety, justice and piety, they may win 
everlasting happiness in heaven. It is, therefore, under the guidance and 
protection of Mary, ever Virgin, Mother and our Queen, that We decided to 
treat some points which, We trust, will prove helpful to you and to the work 
you are devotedly engaged in of tending the Lord’s harvest. 

At the beginning of June, on the occasion of the canonization of St. Pius 
X, We spoke to the large group of Bishops who had come to Rome to honor 
the new Pope-Saint. Our topic was that teaching office which by divine 
institution and right belongs to the successors of the Apostles, under the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff. Now continuing that address, as it were, 
We are pleased to speak to you of two other closely related functions 
which concern you and demand your thought and care—the priesthood 
and the government of the Church. Let Us turn Our thoughts once more 
to St. Pius X. 

From the story of his life We know what the altar and the Sacrifice of 
the Mass meant to him, from the very day on which he first offered the 
Holy Sacrifice to God, a newly ordained priest pronouncing for the first 
time with trembling lips “Introibo ad altare Dei.” It was the same 
throughout his priestly life, as pastor, as spiritual director of a seminary, 
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as Bishop, as Cardinal-Patriarch, finally as Supreme Pontiff. The altar 
and the Mass were the source and very center of his piety, his repose and 
strength in labors and difficulties, the source of light, courage, unflagging 
zeal for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. This Pontiff, just as he was 
and is a model teacher, was and is a model priest. 


Priest ALONE OFFERS SACRIFICE 


The particular and chief duty of the priest has ever been “to offer sac- 


rifice”; where there is no true power to offer sacrifice, there is no true 
priesthood. 


This is also perfectly true of the priest of the New Law. His chief 
power and duty is to offer the unique and divine sacrifice of the most High 
Eternal Priest, Jesus Christ Our Lord, which Our Divine Redeemer offered 
in a bloody manner on the Cross, and anticipated in an unbloody manner 
at the Last Supper. He wished it to be constantly repeated, for He com- 
manded His Apostles: “Do this in remembrance of Me” (Luke, 22, 19). 
The Apostles, therefore, and not all the faithful, did Christ ordain and 
appoint priests; to them He gave the power to offer sacrifice. Concerning 
this noble duty of offering the sacrifice of the New Law, the Council of 
Trent taught: “In this divine sacrifice which takes place at Mass, the 
same Christ is present and is immolated in an unbloody manner Who once 
on the Cross offered Himself in a bloody manner. For the victim is one 
and the same, now offering through the ministry of priests, Who then 
offered Himself on the Cross; only the manner of offering is different” 
(Sessio XXII, cap. 2—Denzinger, n. 940). 

Thus the priest-celebrant, putting on the person of Christ, alone offers 
sacrifice, and not the people, nor clerics, nor even priests who reverently 
assist. All, however, can and should take an active part in the Sacrifice. 
“The Christian people, though participating in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
do not thereby possess a priestly power,” We stated in the encyclical Media- 
tor Dei (AAS, vol. 39, 1947, p. 553; Catholic Mind, vol. 46, 1948, p. 321). 

We realize, venerable brothers, that what We have just said is quite 
familiar to you; yet We wished to recall it, since it is the basis of, and 
motive for, what We are about to say. For there are some who have not 
ceased claiming a certain true power to offer sacrifice on the part of all, 
even laymen, who piously assist at the Sacrifice of the Mass. Opposing 
them, We must distinguish truth from error, and do away with all con- 
fusion. Seven years ago, in the same encyclical We just quoted, We 
reproved the error of those who did net hesitate to state that Christ’s com- 
mand, “do this in remembrance of Me,” “refers directly to the entire 
assembly of the faithful, and only afterwards did a hierarchical priesthood 
follow. Hence, they say, the people possess a true sacerdotal power, the 
priest acts only on an authority delegated by the community. Wherefore 
they think that ‘concelebration’ is the true Eucharistic sacrifice, and that 
it is more fitting for priest and people together to ‘concelebrate’ than to 
offer the Sacrifice in private, with no congregation present.” 
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We also recalled to mind, in that encyclical, in what sense the cele- 
brating priest can be said “to take the place of the people” ; namely, “because 
he bears the person of Jesus Christ Our Lord, Who is the head of all the 
Members, and offers Himself for them; thus the priest goes to the altar as a 
minister of Christ, subordinate to Christ, but ranking above the people. 
The people, however, since in no way do they bear the person of our 
Divine Redeemer, and are not mediators between themselves and God, cannot 
in any way share in sacerdotal rights” (ibid., pp. 553, 554). 

In considering this matter, it is not only a question of measuring the 
fruit that is derived from the hearing or offering of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice—it is indeed possible that one derive more fruit from a Mass devoutly 
and religiously heard than from a Mass celebrated with casual negligence— 
but of establishing the nature of the act of hearing and celebrating Mass, 
from which the other fruits of the Sacrifice flow. Omitting any mention 
of the acts of worship of God, and thanksgiving to Him, We refer to those 
fruits of propitiation and impetration on behalf of those for whom the 
Sacrifice is offered, even though they are not present; likewise the fruits 
“for the sins, penalties, satisfactions and other needs of the faithful still 
alive, as well as for those who have died in Christ, but are not yet fully 
purified” (Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII cap. 2—Denzinger n. 940). 


AN ERRONEOUS OPINION 


When the matter is thus regarded, an assertion which is being made 
today, not only by laymen but also at times by certain theologians and 
priests and spread about by them, ought to be rejected as an erroneous 
opinion: namely, that the offering of one Mass at which a hundred priests 
assist with religious devotion is the same as a hundred Masses celebrated 
by a hundred priests. That is not true. With regard to the offering of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, the actions of Christ, the High Priest, are as many as 
are the priests celebrating, not as many as are the priests reverently hear- 
ing the Mass of a Bishop or a priest; for those present at the Mass in no 
sense sustain, or act in, the person of Christ sacrificing, but are to be com- 
pared to the faithful layfolk who are present at the Mass. 

On the other hand, it should not be denied or called in question that the 
faithful have a kind of “priesthood,” and one may not depreciate or mini- 
mize it. For the Prince of the Apostles, in his first Letter, addressing the 
faithful, uses these words: “You, however, are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” (1 Pet. 2, 9); and just 
before this, he asserts that the faithful possess “a holy priesthood, to offer 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” (ibid. 2, 5). 
But whatever is the full meaning of this honorable title and claim, it must 
be firmly held that the “priesthood” common to all the faithful, high and 
reserved as it is, differs not only in degree, but in essence also, from priest- 
hood fully and properly so called, which lies in the power of offering the 
sacrifice of Christ Himself, since he [the priest] bears the person of Christ, 
the supreme High Priest. 
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We note with joy that in many dioceses there have sprung up special h 
liturgical institutes, that liturgical groups have been established, that mod- 0 
erators to promote interest in the liturgy have been nominated, that diocesan 8 
or inter-diocesan rallies on liturgical matters have been held, and gather- si 
ings have been held, or will be organized, on an international level. We f 
are happy to hear that, in some places, the Bishops were present in person e 
and presided at these gatherings. These meetings sometimes follow a \ 


definite program, viz., only one offers the Mass, and others (all or the 
majority) assist at this one Mass, and receive the Holy Eucharist during it 
from the hands of the celebrant. If this be done for a good and sound 
reason, and the Bishop, to avoid scandal among the faithful, has made 
no contrary decision, the practice is not to be opposed, so long as the 
error We have mentioned above is not underlying it. 


Then, with regard to the matters dealt with at these gatherings, there 
are discussions on points of history, doctrine and the conduct of life. Con- 
clusions have been arrived at and motions drawn up which seem necessary 
or in keeping with greater progress in this study, but subject to the deci- 
sion of proper ecclesiastical authority. But this movement to study the 
sacred liturgy does not stop at the holding of these gatherings; alongside 
them continually grow and develop experience and practice, so that the 
faithful, in ever greater numbers, are being influenced to an active union 
and communion with the priest who is carrying out the sacrifice. 


APOSTOLIC SEE ALONE Is GUIDE 


But, venerable brothers, however you show favor—and rightly—to the 
practice and development of the sacred liturgy, do not allow those study- 
ing this subject in your dioceses to withdraw from your guidance and 
watchfulness, or to adapt and change the sacred liturgy according to their 
own judgment, contrary to the Church’s clearly declared norms: “It is 
the function of the Apostolic See alone to determine the sacred liturgy and 
to approve liturgical books” (Can. 1257), and particularly with regard 
to the celebration of Mass: “All other custom to the contrary being revoked, 
a priest celebrating must observe accurately and devoutly the rubrics of 
the books of his own rite, and take care not to add other ceremonies or 
prayers at his own whim” (Can. 818). And do you give no consent or 
permission to attempts of this kind, or to movements which are more 
daring than prudent. 


“Being made a pattern to the flock” (1 Peter 5, 3): the words of St. 
Peter especially refer to Bishops, as having, and exercising, the office of 
shepherd. The special and personal note of the Pontificate of Pius X was 
indeed this aspect and habit of “Shepherd.” To put it briefly, after he 
reached the highest office in the apostolic ministry, it was clear to all that 
there had been raised to the Chair of the Prince of the Apostles a priest 
who had grown up in the care of souls, who had been from the beginning 
of his priesthood, and who continued to be, a shepherd of souls, until he 
was set to feed the whole flock of Christ. The unvarying principle which 
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he kept in his action, the aim of life which he set himself, was “salvation 
of souls.” If he desired to “renew all in Christ,” it was a desire for the 
sake of the salvation of souls. To this end and function he, in some way, 
subordinated all his actions. He was the good shepherd in the midst of his 
flock, anxious about its needs, troubled by the dangers threatening it, 
entirely devoted to the leading and guiding of the flock of Christ in the 
way of Christ. 

But it is not our present purpose, venerable brothers, while We are 
addressing you, shepherds of your flocks, to sketch again a noble image 
and perfect pattern from the saintly Pontiff and shepherd. We wish rather 
—as We did with the teaching power and priesthood of Bishops—to men- 
tion some points which, especially in our times, demand the interest, voice 
and activity of a dedicated shepherd. 


Power OF BIsHOPS 


And first, there are some noticeable attitudes and tendencies of mind 
which presume to check and set limits to the power of Bishops (the Roman 
Pontiff not excepted), as being strictly the shepherds of the flock entrusted 
to them. They fix their authority, office and watchfulness within certain 
bounds, which concern strictly religious matters, the statement of the 
truths of the faith, the regulation of devotional practices, administration of 
the Sacraments of the Church, and the carrying out of liturgical cere- 
monies. They wish to restrain the Church from all undertakings and busi- 
ness which concern life as it is really conducted—“the realities of life,” 
as they say. In short, this way of thinking in the official statements of 
some lay Catholics, even those in high positions, is sometimes shown when 
they say: “We are perfectly willing to see, to listen to and to approach 
Bishops and priests in their churches, and regarding matters within their 
authority; but in places of official and public business, where matters of 
this life are dealt with and decided, we have no wish to see them or to 
listen to what they say. For there, it is we laymen, and not the clergy—no 
matter of what rank or qualification—who are the legitimate judges.” 


We must take an open and firm stand against errors of this kind. The 
power of the Church is not bound by the limits of “matters strictly reli- 
gious,” as they say, but the whole matter of the natural law, its foundation, 
its interpretation, its application, so far as their moral aspects extend, 
are within the Church’s power. For the keeping of the natural law, by 
God’s appointment, has reference to the road by which man has to approach 
his supernatural end. But, on this road, the Church is man’s guide and 
guardian in what concerns his supreme end. The Apostles observed this 
in times past, and afterwards, from the earliest centuries, the Church has 
kept to this manner of acting, and keeps to it today, not indeed like some 
private guide or adviser, but by virtue of the Lord’s command and authority. 
Therefore, when it is a question of instructions and propositions which 
the properly constituted shepherds (i.e., the Roman Pontiff for the whole 
Church and the Bishops for the faithful entrusted to them) publish on 
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matters within the natural law, the faithful must not invoke that saying 
(which is wont to be employed with respect to opinions of individuals) : 
“the strength of the authority is no more than the strength of the argu- 
ments.” 

Hence, even though to someone certain declarations of the Church 
may not seem proved by the arguments put forward, his obligation to obey 
still remains. This was the mind, and these are the words, of St. Pius X 
in his encyclical Singulari Quadam of September 24, 1912 (AAS, vol. 4, 
1912, p. 658): “Whatever a Christian man may do, even in affairs of this 
world, he may not ignore the supernatural, nay, he must direct all to the 
highest good as to his last end, in accordance with the dictates of Christian 
wisdom; but all his actions, in so far as they are morally good or evil, 
that is, agree with, or are in opposition to, divine and natural law, are 
subject to the judgment and authority of the Church.” And he immediately 
_ transfers this principle to the social sphere: “The social question and the 
controversies underlying that question ... are not merely of an economic 
nature, and consequently such as can be settled while the Church’s authority 
is ignored, since, on the contrary, it is most certain that it [the social 
question] is primarily a moral and religious one, and on that account 
must be settled chiefly in accordance with the moral law and judgment 
based on religion” (ibid., pp. 658, 659). 


THe Morar ORDER AND SOCIO-POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Many and serious are the problems in the social field. Whether they 
be merely social or socio-political, they pertain to the moral order, are 
of concern to conscience and the salvation of men; thus they cannot be 
declared outside the authority and care of the Church. Indeed, there are 
problems outside the social field, not strictly “religious,” political prob- 
lems, of concern either to individual nations, or to all nations, which belong 
to the moral order, weigh on the conscience and can, and very often do, 
hinder the attainment of man’s last end. Such are: the purpose and limits 
of temporal authority; the relations between the individual and society; 
the so-called “totalitarian state,” whatever be the principle it is based 
on; the “complete laicization of the state” and of public life; the complete 
laicization of the schools; war, its morality, liceity or non-liceity when 
waged as it is today, and whether a conscientious person may give or 
withhold his cooperation in it; the moral relationships which bind and 
rule the various nations. 


Common sense, and truth as well, are contradicted by whoever asserts 
that these and like problems are outside the field of morals, and hence 
are, or at least can be, beyond the influence of that authority established 
by God to see to a just order and to direct the consciences and actions 
of men along the path to their true and final destiny. This she is certainly 
to do not only “in secret,” within the walls of the Church and sacristy, 
but also in the open, crying “from the rooftops” (to use the Lord’s words, 
Matt. 10, 27), in the front line, in the midst of the struggle that rages 
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between truth and error, virtue and vice, between the “world” and the 
Kingdom of God, between the prince of this world and Christ its Saviour. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE 


We must add a few remarks on ecclesiastical discipline. Clergy and 
the laity must realize that the Church is fitted and authorized, as also are 
the Bishops for the faithful entrusted to them, in accordance with Canon 
Law, to promote ecclesiastical discipline and see to its observance, i.e., 
to establish an external norm of action and conduct for matters which 
concern public order and which do not have their immediate origin in 
natural or divine law. Clerics and laity may not exempt themselves from 
this discipline; rather all should be concerned to obey it, so that by the 
loyal observance of the Church’s discipline the action of the shepherd be 
easier and more efficacious, and the union between him and his flock 
stronger; that within the flock harmony and cooperation reign, and each 
be an example and support to his fellow. 

Yet, those points We have just mentioned in connection with the juris- 
diction of Bishops, who are shepherds of the souls committed to their 
care in all those matters which have to do with religion, moral law and 
ecclesiastical discipline, are subjected to criticism, often not above a whis- 
per, and do not receive the firm assent they deserve. Hence, some proud, 
modern spirits provoke serious and dangerous confusion, traces of which 
are more or less clear in various regions. The awareness, daily more strongly 
insisted on, of having reached maturity produces in them an agitated and 
febrile spirit. Not a few moderns, men and women, think that the leader- 
ship and vigilance of the Church is not to be suffered by one who is grown 
up; they not only say it, but they hold it as a firm conviction. They are 
unwilling to be, like children, “under guardians and stewards” (Gal. 4, 2). 
They wish to be treated as adults who are in full possession of their 
rights, and can decide for themselves what they must, or must not, do in 
any given situation. 

Let the Church—they do not hesitate to say—propose her doctrine, 
pass her laws as norms of our actions. Still, when there is question of 
practical application to each individual’s life, the Church must not inter- 
fere; she should let each one of the faithful follow his own conscience 
and judgment. They declare this is all the more necessary because the 
Church and her ministers are unaware of certain sets of circumstances 
either personal or extrinsic to individuals; in them each person has been 
placed, and must take his own counsel and decide what he must do. Such 
people, moreover, are unwilling in their final personal decisions to have 
any intermediary or intercessor placed between themselves and God, no 
matter what his rank or title. 

Two years ago, in Our allocutions of March 23 and April 18, 1952, 
We spoke about these reprehensible theories and We examined their argu- 
ments (Discorsi e Radio-messagi, vol. 14, 1952, pp. 19 sq., pp. 69 sq.). 
Concerning the importance given to the attainment of a person’s majority, 
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this assertion is correct: it is just and right that adults should not be ruled 
as children. The Apostle speaking of himself says: “When I was a child, 
I spoke as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child. Now that I have 
become a man, I have put away the things of a child” (I Cor. 13, 11). That 
is not a true art of education which follows any other principle or procedure, 


nor is he a true shepherd of souls who pursues any other purpose than / 


to elevate the faithful entrusted to his care “to perfect manhood, to the 
mature measure of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4,13). But to be an adult 
and to have put off the things of childhood is one thing, and quite another 
to be an adult and not to be subject to the guidance and government of 
legitimate authority. For government is not a kind of nursery for children, 
but the effective direction of adults toward the end proposed to the state, 


Since We are speaking to you, venerable brothers, and not to the faith- 
ful; when these ideas begin to appear and to take root in your flocks, 
remind the faithful: 1) that God placed shepherds of souls in the Church 
not to put a burden on the flock, but to help and protect it; 2) that the 
true liberty of the faithful is safeguarded by the guidance and vigilance 
of pastors; that they are protected from the slavery of vice and error, they 
are strengthened against the temptations which come from bad example 
and from the customs of evil men among whom they must live; 3) that there- 
fore they act contrary to the prudence and charity which they owe them- 
selves if they spurn this protection of God and His most certain help. 


GRAVE WARNINGS OF BENEDICT XV 


If among clergy and priests you find some infected with this false 
zeal and attitude, set before them the grave warnings which Our Prede- 
cessor, Benedict XV, uttered: “There is one thing which should not be 
passed over in silence: We want to warn all priests, who are Our dearly 
beloved sons, how absolutely necessary it is, not only for their own sal- 
vation, but for the fruitfulness of their sacred ministry, that each be most 
devoted and obedient to his own Bishop. As We deplored in passing, not 
all dispensers of the sacred mysteries are free from that proud and arro- 
gant spirit which is characteristic of our times; and it frequently happens 
that shepherds of the Church are grieved and opposed, where they might 
rightly expect comfort and help” (Encyclical Ad Beatissimi Apostolorum 
Principis, Nov. 1, 1914; AAS, Vol. 6, 1914, p. 579). 

Thus far We have spoken of pastoral care, about the persons for whose 
benefit it is exercised. It is not right to end Our discourse without turning 
Our attention to the pastors themselves. To Us and to you shepherds the 
holy words of the Eternal Shepherd are pertinent: “I am the good shepherd. 
I came that they may have life, and have it more abundantly” (John 10, 
11, 10). To Peter the Lord said: “If you love me, feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep (John 21, 15, 17). With these good shepherds He contrasts the hire- 
ling, who seeks himself and his own interests and is not ready to give his 
life for his flock (cf. John 10, 12-13). He contrasts them with the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who, greedy for power and domination and seeking their 
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own glory, were seated on the chair of Moses, amassing heavy and oppres- 
sive burdens and imposing them on the shoulders of men (cf. Matt. 23, 1, 4). 
Of His own yoke the Lord said: “Take my yoke upon you! For my yoke i is 
easy and my burden light” (Matt. 11, 29-30). 


Frequent and mutual communication among Bishops is very helpful 
for the fruitful and effective exercise of the pastoral office. Thus one per- 
fects the other in assaying the lessons of past experience; government is 
made more uniform, the wonder of the faithful is avoided, for often they 
do not understand why in one diocese a certain policy is followed, while 
in another, which is perhaps adjacent, a different or even a quite contrary 
policy is followed. To realize these purposes general assemblies, which are 
now held almost everywhere, are very helpful, and also the more solemnly 
convened Provincial and Plenary Councils, for which the Code of Canon 
Law provides, and which are governed by definite laws. 


CLost Union With THE Hoty S&£ 


In addition to this union and intercourse between brothers in the epis- 
copacy there should be added close union and frequent communication with 
this Apostolic See. The custom of consulting the Holy See, not only in 
doctrinal matters, but also in affairs of government and discipline, has 
flourished from the earliest days of Christianity. Many proofs and examples 
are to be found in ancient historical records. When asked for their decision, 
the Roman Pontiffs did not answer as private theologians, but in virtue 
of their authority and conscious of the power which they received from 
Christ to rule over the whole flock and each of its parts. The same is deduced 
from the instances in which the Roman Pontiffs, unasked, settled disputes 
that had arisen or commanded that “doubts” be brought to them to be 
resolved. 


This union, therefore, and harmonious communication with the Holy 
See arises not from a kind of desire to centralize and unify everything, 
but by divine right and by reason of an essential element of the constitution 
of the Church of Christ. The result of this is not detrimental but advan- 
tageous to the Bishops, to whom is entrusted the governing of individual 
flocks. For from communication with the Apostolic See they gain light and 
assurance “in doubts,” advice and strength in difficulties, assistance in 
labors, comfort and solace in distress. On the other hand, from the “reports” 
of the Bishops to the Apostolic See, the latter attains a wider knowledge 
of the state of the whole flock, learns more quickly and more accurately 
what dangers are threatening and what remedies can be applied to cure 
the evils. 


Venerable brothers, on the day before He suffered, Christ prayed to the 
Father for the Apostles and at the same time for all their successors in 
the Apostolic Office: “Holy Father, keep in thy name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, even as we are. As thou has sent me into 
the world, so I also have sent them into the world . . . may the love with 
which thou has loved me be in them, and I in them” (John 17, 11, 18, 26). 
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And so We, also a presbyter, the Vicar on earth of the Eternal Shepherd, 
have spoken to you, our fellow-presbyters (I Peter 5, 1) and shepherds 
of your flocks, close to the tombs of the Prince of the Apostles and Saint 
Pius X, Supreme Pontiff; and at the end of Our discourse, We turn Our 
thoughts again to the Mass “Si diligis,” with which We began, in the pre- 
face of which we pray: “That Thou, Eternal Shepherd, may not abandon 
Thy flock, but through Thy blessed Apostles may keep a continual watch 
over it. That it may be governed by those same rulers whom Thou didst 
set over it as shepherds in Thy place”; and in the second Postcommunion 
prayer we add: “Increase, we beseech Thee, O Lord, in Thy Church the 
spirit of grace which Thou has given it, in order that through the inter- 
cession of Blessed Pius, Supreme Pontiff, neither the flock may be wanting 
in obedience to the Shepherd nor the Shepherd in care of the flock.” 

May God grant this prayer to all of you according to the measure of 
His divine liberality! 


% 


Protestantism in Spain 


The restrictions placed upon Protestantism by the Spanish Government 
have been grossly exaggerated by some segments of our prejudiced press. 
Nevertheless restrictions do exist: Protestants cannot adorn their places 
of worship with crosses or bell towers; they cannot engage in public 
processions; they cannot carry on public preaching. It is not true, how- 
ever, that children are obliged to study Catholic doctrine in the regular 
school system. Furthermore, the attacks upon Protestants and their chapels 
have never been encouraged by either the clergy or the Government; and 
severe prison sentences have been the rewards for the hoodlums who have 
thus disgraced their country and their Faith—Dr. Richard Houk in the 
Curistian Famity, March, 1955. 
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